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MISCELLANEOUS 

MERCHANDISE 

(PART  1) 


FANCY  GOODS,  STATIONERY,  BOOKS, 
AND  MUSIC  GOODS 


FANCY  GOODS 

1.  Every  department  store  has  a  fancy-goods  depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  are  carried  those  thousand  and  one  knick- 
knacks  that  cannot  be  otherwise  classified.  They  include  a 
great  variety  of  more  or  less  useful  and  ornamental  novelties, 
and  sometimes  cheap  jewelry.  Fig.  1  gives  a  good  idea  of 
the  way  these  goods  are  usually  displayed,  especially 
during  the  holidays.  This  window  has  a  plaited  background 
with  mirror  ends,  and  overhead  decorated  arches.  The 
foundation  for  the  goods  consists  of  glass  shelf  fixtures.  In 
studying  the  placing  of  the  goods  in  this  illustration  the  stu¬ 
dent  must  be  careful  not  to  become  confused  by  the  reflected 
parts  in  the  end  mirrors. 

Fig.  2  illustrates  a  change  of  stock  arrangement  on 
practically  the  same  background,  which  may  be  done  by 
removing  the  festoons  of  cloth  and  the  introduction  of  an 
imitation  of  icicles,  and  festoons  of  Christmas  greens.  A  plat¬ 
form  and  circular  shelf  fixtures  are  used  in  this  arrangement. 
There  is  also  an  arch  in  the  rear  with  the  word  “Jewelry” 
spelled  out  in  letters  outlined  with  electric  lights. 

For  notice  of  copyright,  see  page  immediately  following  the  title  page 
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The  mirrors  are  set  at  an  angle  so  as  to  reflect  the  whole 
display  in  apparent  duplication  at  either  side,  and  thus  make  it 
appear  several  times  larger  than  it  really  is.  The  scrollwork 
at  the  top  of  the  long  arch  was  cut  from  cardboard,  gilded, 
and  fastened  by  tacking  to  the  back  of  the  arched  strip. 

An  extremely  elaborate  and  painstaking  display  of  fancy 
goods  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  This  is  an  arch  effect  having 
a  series  of  recessions.  The  face  surfaces  are  puffed  and  the 
receding  surfaces  are  flat-covered.  From  the  angle  of  each 
recession  at  either  side  spring  curved  arms,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  pear-shaped  electric  lamps.  Two  semicircular 
step  fixtures  and  heavy  draperies  complete  the  layout  design. 
The  arrangement  of  the  goods  is  simple  and  very  easily 
seen  and  understood.  Note  the  relief  decoration  around  the 
top  and  the  rings  holding  the  festooning. 


ART  NEEDLEWORK 

2.  As  the  name  implies,  art  needlework  is  made  up  of 
all  those  fancy  goods  in  which  the  designs  either  are,  or  are 
to  be,  executed  with  the  needle.  In  some  stores  these  goods 
are  carried  in  the  same  stock  with  the  novelty  fancy  goods; 
in  others,  they  are  made  a  part  of  the  upholstery  stock;  in 
still  others  they  are  a  distinct  department.  No  matter  where 
they  are  located  they  are  generally  accorded  individual 
display. 

A  splendid  display  of  art  needlework  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  4.  The  semicircularly  bent  rods  on  which  are  hung 
bolts  of  ribbons,  as  seen,  add  to  the  display,  and  are  not 
foreign  to  it,  as  might  be  supposed,  because  ribbons  enter  very 
largely  into  art  needlework  of  all  kinds.  The  peacock  center- 
piece  is  one  of  those  novelty  display  pieces  that  comes  all 
ready  for  use.  They  are  furnished  by  companies  that  deal 
in  electrical  displays.  It  is  possible,  however,  to  make  a 
very  clever  imitation  with  paper  and  paints  and  a  body 
shaped  out  of  wire  or  wood.  Square  and  circular  boards, 
covered  with  cloth,  are  here  shown  displaying  especially  fine 
pieces  of  embroidered  linen. 
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Fig.  5  illustrates  a  large,  stocky  display  of  this  line  of  goods. 
It  is  not  an  especially  fine  one,  but  is  given  to  show  the  use 
of  cords  as  a  festooning  for  such  displays.  The  general 
arrangements  are,  however,  very  fair. 

A  good  ledge  trim  of  these  goods,  and  the  materials  that 
are  used  in  the  making,  are  shown  in  Fig.  6.  Note  partic¬ 
ularly  the  festooning  of  the  fringes,  also  the  post  and  ring 
supports  for  the  same.  These  illustrate  two  very  handy  deco¬ 
rative  units  that  will  be  found  useful  in  a  great  many  ways. 

A  novel  design  for  the  display  of  art  needlework  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  7.  The  background  is  flat-covered  in  black 
cotton  flannel.  The  large  frame  in  the  center  is  shirr- 
puffed  with  cheese-cloth,  and  frames  a  painting  showing  sky 
and  water.  At  either  side  are  placed  three  columns  that 
support  vase-shaped  panels.  These  are  also  puffed  and 
display  pieces  of  the  art  needlework.  Before  the  canvas  are 
arranged  fairy  figures,  in  shells,  one  reclining  and  the  other 
posed  in  the  act  of  driving  butterflies,  with  narrow  ribbons 
as  reins.  The  streamers  of  ribbons  that  appear  as  flying 
from  the  vase  designs  are  supported  by  wires  in  the  posi¬ 
tions  shown.  The  shells  bearing  the  fairies  are  mechanically 
made  to  rock  gently,  which  also  causes  the  butterflies  to 
move,  and  thus  greatly  increases  the  attractiveness  of  this 
display,  which  is  worth  special  consideration  because  of  its 
originality  in  style  and  execution. 


NOTIONS 

3.  Notions  is  the  name  given  a  multitude  of  those  small 
trifles  required  for  the  making  of  wearing  apparel,  and  for 
personal  conveniences.  As  a  rule,  they  are  small  articles, 
and  may  be  exhibited  in  design  arrangements  of  the  different 
articles  to  be  shown  on  variously  shaped  surfaces,  which  are, 
in  turn,  worked  into  general  designs  or  displays. 

A  very  fine  illustration  of  the  correct  methods  for  showing 
notions  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  The  top  decoration  is  made 
up  of  crape-paper  rolls,  which  are  sometimes  carried  in  this 
stock,  especially  in  stores  that  have  no  regular  stationery 
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departments.  Note  the  background  decoration;  particularly 
the  central  design,  which  is  made  up  of  scissors,  curling 
irons,  rolls  of  tape,  etc.  Note,  also,  how  the  columns  of 
the  arch  are  decorated  with  cards  of  buttons,  and  the  top 
with  cards  of  hooks  and  eyes,  curling  kids,  balls  of  darning 
yarn,  etc.  Also  carefully  study  the  six  circular  surfaces  and 
the  way  they  are  decorated  with  various  notions,  and  how 
they  are  placed.  In  fact,  this  is  an  ideal  display  of  general 
notions,  and  is  worthy  of  the  closest  consideration  as  to  details 
and  layout. 


Fig.  11 


Fig.  9  presents  a  very  stocky  display  of  these  goods. 
This  window  has  a  scroll  arch  on  which  the  goods  are 
arranged.  Goods  are  also  stacked  in  neat  piles  and  in  other 
ways  on  shelves  within  the  arch.  Note  on  either  side,  in  the 
foreground,  the  stands  with  circular  glass  shelves,  upon 
which  are  shown  other  lines  of  these  goods. 

A  good  novelty  display  of  notions  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  10. 
The  puffed  frame  design  is  decorated  in  a  manner  easily 
followed.  Within  the  frame  is  a  very  neat  representation 
of  a  battleship  constructed  of  spool  cotton. 
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Fig.  11  illustrates  with  equal  clearness  a  representation  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  which  is  also 
made  of  spool  cotton.  In  this  there  is  a  framework  for  the 
towers  and  roadway.  For  the  cables  the  spools  are  strung 
on  twine,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  work  on  thin  round  sticks 
or  rods.  A  stick  commonly  known  as  doweling  is  used  for 
this  purpose. 


STATIONERY 

4.  Stationery  is  one  of  the  more  highly  decorative 
stocks,  including,  as  it  does,  all  kinds  of  writing  materials 
and  accessories,  crape  and  tissue  papers,  valentines,  Christ¬ 
mas  and  Easter  cards,  copper-plate  engravings,  and  play¬ 
ing  cards.  Although  valentines  and  cards  are  sometimes 
included  in  the  book  stock,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  listed  as 
stationery. 

A  very  attractive  and  pleasing  display  of  outing  stationery 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  The  background  here  is  a  seascape 
painting  done  in  water,  or  distemper  color,  like  theatrical 
scenery.  In  the  foreground  is  a  pleasure  craft  with  a  party 
aboard.  The  costuming  and  posing  of  the  lay  figures  are 
excellent.  Note  the  arrangement  of  the  stationery  in  the 
foreground,  and  the  small  natural  trees  at  either  side. 

Fig.  13  shows  an  imitation  of  a  pipe  organ  constructed 
entirely  of  writing  paper  and  envelopes.  For  the  pipes 
it  is  necessary  to  secure  large  uncut  sheets  of  paper  from 
a  factory  especially  for  the  purpose.  The  factory  from 
which  the  goods  are  purchased  will  generally  furnish  all 
that  is  necessary  for  display  purposes,  free  of  charge. 
Note  that  the  stop  pulls  are  represented  by  the  handles 
of  seal  dies.  All  the  details  of  this  display  are  worthy  of 
special  study. 

An  outline  of  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  in  writing  paper 
and  envelopes,  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Of  course,  a  display  of 
this  kind  presupposes  a  suitable  framework.  This  is  a  very 
good  example  of  this  kind  of  work,  in  which  the  details  are 
clearly  illustrated. 
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Fig.  13 
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Fig.  15 
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Fig.  15  shows  a  fine  display  of  crape  paper  and  crape- 
paper  novelties  that  is  worthy  of  conscientious  study.  A 
great  many  of  the  details  will  be  noticed  to  be  applications 
of  the  work  taught  in  Backgrounds ,  Part  9. 

A  very  handsome  ledge  trim  of  valentines  is  shown  in 
Fig.  16;  it  can  be  easily  understood  from  the  illustration. 

Fig.  17  is  a  tableau  display  of  playing  cards,  in  which 
the  posing  of  the  lay  figures  is  most  remarkably  lifelike. 
The  background  is  beautifully  arranged  and  the  display  of  the 
stock  is  simple,  but  effective.  The  arches  and  columns  are 
fiat-covered  and  decorated  in  fresco. 


BOOKS  AND  MAGAZINES 

5.  Books  are  very  good  subjects  on  which  to  practice 
in  designing  artistic  and  elaborate  piling,  or  stacking.  One 


Fig.  20 


of  the  best  examples  of  the  possibilities  in  this  line  of 
decoration  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  18.  This  is  a  solid  show  of 
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Fig.  21 
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books  and  a  model  of  design  stacking  worthy  of  the  most 
particular  study. 

A  beautiful  display  of  books  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  19. 
The  background  is  a  decoration  in  fresco.  The  arch  and 
alcoves  are  set  with  tableaux  from  Mother  Goose.  Note  the 
semicircular  book  shelves  between  the  tableaux.  The  bottom 
is  a  platform  with  two  steps  in  front  and  at  the  ends.  On 
these  the  floor  layout  is  arranged  as  is  clearly  indicated. 

Fig.  20  illustrates  a  special  conception  for  the  display  of 
an  individual  publication,  in  which  the  purpose  of  the  book 
is  illustrated.  The  details  are  clear  and  easily  followed. 

A  strikingly  novel  way  of  showing  magazines  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  Fig.  21.  The  idea  and  arrangement  speak  for 
themselves,  no  detailed  explanation  being  necessary. 


MUSIC  GOODS 

6.  All  kinds  of  music  publications,  musical  instruments, 
and  accessories  are  included  under  the  name  music  goods. 
A  very  good  selling  display  of  sheet  music  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  22.  The  plans  of  decoration  for  the  background  and 
tor  the  series  of  arches  are  very  plainly  seen  and  easily 
understood  from  the  reproduction.  The  units  of  this  show 
are  the  full  sheet  and  the  roll  in  an  alternating  arrangement. 

A  novel  sheet-music  window,  suggested  by  the  cover 
design  of  one  of  the  pieces  of  music,  is  shown  in  Fig.  23. 
The  wall  and  doorway  of  a  house  with  trellised  porch  are 
very  cleverly  imitated.  This  work  is  easily  done  on  canvas 
that  has  been  stretched  on  a  frame  of  suitable  size,  and  is 
painted  with  water  colors,  preferably  Alabastine,  in  imitation 
of  brick  and  painted  woodwork.  Line  out  the  bricks  in 
white  and  the  woodwork  in  black,  using  very  heavy  lines  on 
the  shadow  edges.  This  little  scene  is  then  outlined  as  seen 
with  sheet  music.  The  whole  producing  a  very  artistic  piece 
of  decorative  work. 

A  very  elaborate  and  painstaking  display  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  is  shown  in  Fig.  24.  The  layout  design  is  very  good 
and  required  a  great  deal  of  decorative  work,  as  represented 
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by  the  plaiting  and  puffing.  The  idea,  however,  is  extremely 
effective  m  the  displaying  of  the  instruments,  besides  being 
attractive  in  itself.  The  only  point  that  needs  explanation  is 
the  plaiting  between  the  ovals,  which  is  ordinary  side  plaiting 
drawn  from  the  inner  edge  of  each  oval  to  the  outer 
edge  of  the  next  inside  oval,  and  followed  out  all  the  way 
around  each  of  the  spaces  between  the  ovals,  the  rear  oval 
and  the  outside  corner  spaces  being  filled  in  with  ray  plaiting, 
as  is  clearly  shown.  The  arrangement  of  the  instruments 
is  obvious.  The  white  band  down  the  front  is  a  trimmed 
column  that  is  part  of  the  architecture  of  the  store  and 
could  not  be  otherwise  treated. 

Fig.  25  shows  an  elaborate  music  window,  all  the  details 
of  which  are  clearly  illustrated.  The  decoration  and  the 
outlining  of  the  arch  with  electric  lamps,  and  the  posing  of 
the  figures,  are  all  worthy  of  careful  study. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MERCHANDISE 

(PART  2) 


GROCERIES,  CONFECTIONERY,  DRUGS, 
TOBACCO  GOODS,  DOLLS  AND  TOYS 


GROCERIES 

1.  Groceries  include  several  lines  of  merchandise  that 
are  frequently  conducted,  commercially,  entirely  separate; 
as,  for  instance,  exclusive  fruit  stores,  meat,  green  goods, 
tea  and  coffee,  and  strictly  grocery  stores.  In  a  decorative 
sense  and  as  food  supplies,  they  must  all  be  treated  under 
one  head.  The  most  comprehensive  term  is  groceries; 
hence,  this  designation  is  used  for  stores  and  departments 
that  handle  any  or  all  of  these  lines. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  a  double  trim  of  fruits.  On  one  hand  is 
a  display  of  fresh  fruit;  on  the  other,  of  dried  and  canned 
fruits.  Neither  display  is  the  best  possible,  but  they  serve 
to  show  the  methods  used. 

A  splendid  ledge  trim  of  canned  and  boxed  groceries  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2,  which  illustrates  some  neat  stacking  and 
designs  with  these  goods.  A  fine  example  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  window  decoration  with  such  an  apparently  impossible 
subject  as  meats,  is  presented  in  Fig.  3.  The  special  feature 
is  a  center  made  up  of  illustrations  of  the  processes  through 
which  the  meat  passes  from  the  animal  to  the  market.  The 
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arch  of  cured  meats  is  very  well  arranged.  This  example  is 
worthy  of  special  study  in  all  its  details. 

Fig.  4  presents  the  height  of  decorative  art  in  grocery  dis¬ 
play.  The  background  is  a  decoration  in  fresco.  Fine 
nickel  and  glass  shelf  fixtures  display  the  goods  in  a  simple 
but  elegant  manner. 


Fig.  7 


The  food-show  booth  is  another  means  of  displaying 
groceries  to  good  advantage.  A  good  example  of  one  of 
these  is  shown  in  Fig.  5,  which  is  decorated  with  goods  both 
inside  and  on  top.  Note  that  the  sales  people  are  in  cos¬ 
tume.  This  is  a  feature  frequently  found  in  these  displays. 
Fig.  6  shows  a  tea  booth  that  is  designed  after  the  style 
of  a  Chinese  pagoda. 
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An  imitation  of  the  Mormon  Temple  at  Salt  Lake  City, 
worked  out  in  candles,  was  the  subject  of  a  special  attraction 
for  a  grocery  store.  It  is  shown  in  Fig.  7.  A  similar  con¬ 
ception  is  the  Corn  Palace  illustrated  in  Fig.  8.  The  frame 
must  be  built  first  and  then  the  goods  attached,  following 
the  outlines  of  the  design  that  is  to  be  copied. 


CONFECTIONERY 

2.  The  units  of  display  in  confectionery  are  the  taste¬ 
fully  arranged  jars,  trays,  dishes,  and  plates,  which  may  be 
displayed  on  step  fixtures  or  on  variously  arranged  glass 
shelves.  Confectionery  displays  should  always  have  prettily 
•decorated  backgrounds  in  light  colors,  such  as  light  pinks, 
blues,  lavenders,  etc. 

An  example  of  the  display  of  these  goods  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  9.  In  this  figure  there  is  a  mirror  on  the  lower  back¬ 
ground,  the  upper  part  being  ray-plaited.  The  confectionery 
is  arranged  in  jars  and  on  plates,  around  and  on  a  step 
fixture.  The  piece  de  resistance  is  made  up  of  a  puffed 
imitation  of  a  lily  on  a  very  large  scale,  a  doll,  and  a  floral 
canopy.  This  was  a  mechanical  device,  as  the  doll  alter¬ 
nately  arose  from  and  disappeared  within  the  lily. 

The  mechanism  was  very  simple.  A  rod  passed  down 
through  the  lily  and  fixture  to  the  room  beneath  the  windows, 
where  it  was  attached  to  a  crank-shaft,  which  was  in  turn 
attached  to  a  large  wooden  wheel  by  a  crankpin  set  to  one 
side  of  the  center  of  the  wheel,  so  that  as  the  wheel  revolved 
the  rod  was  caused  to  rise  and  fall.  The  head  and  shoulders 
of  a  doll  were  attached  to  the  top  of  the  rod  and  draped  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 

A  novel  way  of  decorating  a  candy  display  is  to  cut  scroll 
designs  from  thin  wood,  paint  them  a  chocolate  color,  and 
then  upon  this,  work  floral  designs  with  white  Alabastine  by 
means  of  a  relief  machine,  such  as  is  used  in  fresco  decora¬ 
tions.  Ribbons,  crape  paper,  and  gauzy  tarlatans  are  prime 
accessories  in  the  trimming  of  confectionery. 
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DRUG  SUNDRIES 

3.  Drugs  are  very  rarely  used  for  display  purposes. 
But  what  are  known  as  drug  sundries  are  very  largely  and 
very  successfully  used  for  this  purpose.  They  embrace  the 
numerous  articles  of  the  toilet,  bath,  and  sick  room,  as  well 
as  perfumery  and  proprietary,  or  patent,  medicines,  all  of 
which  lend  themselves  readily  to  artistic  or  general  display. 

A  very  effective  general  stock  display  of  drug  sundries  is 
presented  in  Fig.  10.  A  careful  study  of  the  illustration  will 
reveal  all  the  details  of  the  unit  and  layout  formations. 

One-line  displays  are  easily  made  from  these  stocks  on 
account  of  the  quantities  in  which  some  of  them  are  carried. 
A  very  good  example  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11,  in  which  the 
arrangements  of  the  brushes  explain  themselves. 

Another  example  of  a  single-line  display  is  shown  in 
Fig.  12,  in  which  the  subject  is  very  well  handled.  Note 
the  figures  made  with  sponges.  Features  of  this  kind  are 
usually  made  up  by  wholesale  concerns  and  loaned  to  the 
retail  trade  for  display  purposes.  The  trimmers  should 
always  be  on  the  lookout  for  opportunities  of  this  kind  from 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers. 

Fig.  13  illustrates  a  splendid  display  of  a  proprietary 
medicine.  This  clearly  points  the  way  to  attract  attention,  by 
making  use  of  the  material  involved  in  the  composition  of  the 
exhibit.  The  papier-mache  hand  and  bottle  were  furnished 
by  the  manufacturers. 

An  excellent  perfumery  display  that  is  easily  followed  and 
understood,  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  The  one  illustrated  in 
Fig.  15,  in  which  a  bush  and  branches  are  decorated  in  a 
natural  manner,  with  artificial  blossoms  representing  those 
from  which  the  extract  is  made,  makes  a  remarkably  attractive 
display. 

Soaps  and  package  goods  are  very  easy  to  work  into 
decorative  and  architectural  designs.  Fig.  16  shows  a  very 
pretty  design  displaying  packages  of  a  herb  tea.  The 
scrolls  are  sawed  from  wood,  and  bear  ledges  on  which  are 
small  busts  of  the  person  whose  name  the  tea  bears. 
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A  simple,  but  effective,  design  in  soaps  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  17.  The  centerpiece  is  made  up  of  circular  and  half¬ 
circular  frames  arranged  as  shown.  The  representation  in 
soaps  of  the  proscenium  of  a  theater  is  easily  understood 


Fig.  16 


from  Fig.  18.  Fig.  19  illustrates  an  elaborate  counter  deco¬ 
ration  of  soaps.  The  basis  is  a  wooden  framework  consist¬ 
ing  of  circular  shelves  and  arches,  on  which  the  soap  is 
arranged  as  shown. 
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TOBACCO  GOODS 

4.  The  background  decoration  for  the  display  of  tobacco 
groods  should  always  be  simple  in  design;  but  they  may 
be  made  as  rich  as  desired.  For  instance,  plainly  made 
plush  hangings  and  plush -covered  fixtures  are  frequently 
used  for  a  backing,  as  are  also  plate  glass  and  mirrors. 
Elaborate  festooning,  latticing,  scrolls,  and  delicate  colors 
always  appear  incongruous  and  out  of  place,  and  must  be 
avoided. 

A  first-class  general  display  of  tobacco  goods  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  20.  The  background  was  one  painted  and  trimmed 
with  a  frieze  in  stencil,  and  laid  off  into  panels  by  means- 
of  gilt  moldings.  The  units  of  display  are  easily  studied 
from  the  illustration,  as  they  are  not  the  least  crowded. 

A  viaduct  constructed  of  packages  of  cigarettes,  with  a 
general  display  of  tobacco  goods  beneath,  is  reproduced  in 
Fig.  21.  The  method  of  construction  is  easily  followed. 
Tobacco  stores  carry  many  regular-made  fixtures  for  the 
display  of  the  various  kinds  of  goods,  on  which  are  arranged 
other  unit  settings  as  designed. 


DOLLS  AND  TOYS 

5.  Many  kinds  of  merchandise  will  not  admit  of  any 
folding  or  draping.  In  trimming  with  such  goods  the  deco¬ 
ration  depends  entirely  on  the  background  design  and 
attractive  arrangement  of  the  goods.  Toys  and  dolls  belong 
to  this  class  of  goods.  Their  attractiveness  in  display  is  in 
proportion  to  the  appropriateness,  or  novelty,  of  the  setting, 
and  to  symmetry  in  the  arrangement  of  the  component  parts 
relative  to  one  another.  Tableaux  and  other  special  features 
are  the  surest  and  best  means  of  attracting  attention  to  this 
class  of  merchandise. 

Fig.  22  illustrates  a  display  of  dolls,  entitled  “A  Christmas 
Carol.”  The  setting  is  a  puffed  background,  with  the  rep¬ 
resentation  of  a  pipe  organ  for  the  centerpiece.  One  doll 
represents  the  organist  and  six  others  the  singers.  Properly 
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and  daintily  executed,  this  makes  a  very  attractive  display 
of  dolls. 

Sometimes  a  small  pipe  organ  may  be  borrowed  from  a 
music  store  for  this  purpose.  But  if  not,  a  fair  imitation  is 
easily  constructed  with  a  few  boards  and  muslin  or  paper 
covering,  large  sheets  of  white  paper  being  used  for  the 
pipes,  while  water-color  Alabastine,  together  with  gold  and 
silver  bronze,  may  be  applied  where  needed  to  give  a  proper 
effect  and  finish.  In  such  imitations  it  is  always  best  to 
study  the  original,  closely  copying  every  detail  as  minutely 
as  possible  with  the  means  at  hand. 

A  very  pretty  window  display  of  dolls  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  23.  The  special  feature  of  this  display  is  the  copy, 
in  miniature,  of  a  lighthouse.  It  appears  to  be  visitors’  day 
at  the  station,  as  the  stairs  and  other  points  are  crowded 
with  ladies  and  gentlemen.  There  is  considerable  design 
in  the  background  setting  of  this  window  that  is  worthy  of 
-special  study. 

In  Fig.  24  is  shown  a  very  striking  interior,  or  depart¬ 
mental,  display  of  toys  and  dolls.  The  main  feature  is  a 
•completely  furnished  flat,  consisting  of  kitchen,  dining  room, 
parlor,  and  two  bedrooms.  Note  that  everything  is  com¬ 
plete,  even  to  wall-papered  rooms  with  hangings  and  pictures. 
On  the  ledge  over  the  flat  is  a  typical  arrangement  of 
assorted  toys. 

The  display  illustrated  in  Fig.  25  is  a  similar  layout,  but 
showing  a  change  of  details.  Here  is  a  scenic  background 
with  toy  houses  lining  a  street  scene  of  marching  soldiery, 
and  general  traffic  in  the  foreground.  In  the  distance  is  an 
auditorium  filled  with  a  doll  audience.  Over  all  is  a  general 
•display  of  toys  and  holiday  greens. 

An  elaborate  theater  representation  is  shown  in  Fig.  26. 
This  scene  includes  the  boxes,  orchestra,  and  stage.  Me¬ 
chanical  toys  are  the  actors  by  which  various  acts  are 
realistically  imitated.  Tinsel  and  Christmas-tree  ornaments 
are  used  for  the  box  draping. 

Fig.  27  illustrates  still  another  theater  arrangement.  In 
this  figure  the  fresco  decorations,  with  Alabastine  and  plaster 
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relief,  are  very  fine.  All  the  details  of  this  show  are  plain  and 
easily  understood. 

The  only  special  fixture  for  these  lines  is  a  metal  stand  for 
holding  dolls  in  a  standing  position.  It  consists  of  a  flat 
base  on  which  the  doll  is  placed,  and  from  one  side  of 
which  rises  an  adjustable  upright  that  has  a  wire  clamp  at 
the  top  that  holds  the  doll  about  the  waist,  thus  affording  a 
perfect  support.  When  possible,  the  clamp  is  always  adjusted 
under  the  dolls  clothing  so  as  to  be  little  in  evidence. 
The  finer  dolls  may,  however,  by  careful  adjustment  of 
the  limbs  and  careful  balancing,  be  made  to  stand  without 
fixture  support. 

In  plain  displays,  without  special  features,  these  goods  are 
generally  arranged  on  step  fixtures,  each  step  supporting 
a  line  display  similar  to  that  shown  on  the  ledge  in  Fig.  23. 
Sometimes  arches  over  the  steps  are  included,  which  are  suit¬ 
ably  trimmed  with  toys  or  tinsel,  or  both.  Nicely  trimmed 
and  electrically  lighted  Christmas  trees  are  also  good  items 
in  displays  of  these  goods.  Circuses,  merry-go-rounds,  etc. 
also  form  splendid  special  features. 


* 
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(PART  3) 


OPTICAL,  TRAVELING,  AND  SPORTING 
GOODS,  AND  BUNTING 


OPTICAL  GOODS 

1.  In  optical  goods  is  included  every  kind  of  merchan¬ 
dise  that  contains  lenses,  such  as  cameras,  eye  glasses,  opera 
glasses,  telescopes,  stereoscopes,  stereopticons,  etc.  There 
are  no  folds  nor  drapes  to  this  line.  All  displays  involve 
setting  design  and  layout  arrangement  only. 

A  very  elaborate  setting  and  neat  arrangement  of  the  goods 
of  a  photographic  display  are  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  The 
design  of  the  framework  and  also  its  decoration  are  clearly 
shown. 

This  same  framework,  flat-covered  with  plush,  velvet,  or 
even  a  well-selected  shade  of  cotton  flannel,  would  be  an 
excellent  basis  for  the  display  of  lenses,  eye  glasses,  or  any 
of  the  other  goods  of  this  line.  The  lay-figure  features  in 
this  display  are  very  well  posed  and  placed.  The  showing 
of  the  cycle  camera  as  it  is  carried,  and  the  kodak  girls,  are 
very  effective. 

On  the  whole,  this  display  is  worth  careful  study  on 
account  of  the  number  of  suggestions  it  contains  for  the 
display  of  many  similar  lines  of  goods. 
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Fig.  2  illustrates  what  was  a  prize-winning  display  of 
photographic  goods.  The  panoramic  scene,  which  is  the 
special  feature  of  this  window,  was  made  up  after  the  manner 
of  a  cyclorama,  in  that  the  scene  is  part  real  and  part  painted, 
so  cleverly  connected  as  to  puzzle  the  observer  as  to  where 
one  ends  and  the  other  begins.  The  theme  is  entitled 
“Caught  Napping,”  which  is  represented  by  a  sleeping  tramp 
being  tantalized  by  mischievous  boys.  The  boys  are  armed 
with  straws  and  blowpipes. 

The  value  of  this  illustration  also  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  shows  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  proper  way  to  com¬ 
bine  tableau  scenes  and  displays  of  merchandise;  that 
is,  to  have  them  separate  instead  of  jumbled  together. 
In  this  case  the  oval  frame  that  sets  off  the  picture  also 
serves  to  separate  and  individualize  the  display  of  goods. 
The  only  point  to  criticize  in  this  display  is  the  workman¬ 
ship  and  trimming  on  the  frame,  which  might  have  been 
much  better. 


UMBRELLAS  AND  PARASOLS 

2.  Display  Units.  — In  the  display  decoration  of 
umbrellas,  the  white  background  is  perhaps  the  best  and 
most  striking,  because  of  the  perfect  contrast  of  black  and 
white.  But  the  use  of  light  shades  of  red  and  green  are  per¬ 
missible  as  a  means  of  variation.  Yellow,,  orange,  or  gold 
shades  are  also  excellent  backgrounds  for  these  goods. 
There  are  few  units  of  display  for  these  lines.  Blocks  with 
holes,  usually  bored  in  circles  like  the  one  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3,  into  which  the  umbrella  rods  fit,  are  the  basis  of 
the  units.  These  are  also  made  several  tiers  in  height, 
thus  serving  to  display  a  considerable  number  of  umbrellas. 

Another  unit  arrangement  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  is 
formed  about  a  semicircular  board  attached  to  a  background. 
The  umbrellas  are  held  in  place  by  a  tape  that  loops  about 
them  and  that  is  tacked  to  the  edge  of  the  board  in  the 
spaces.  A  series  of  these,  placed  one  above  the  other,  make 
a  very  good  arrangement  on  backgrounds.  The  tips  of 
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the  umbrellas  in  each  succeeding  formation  are  allowed  to 
rest  on  the  board  of  the  preceding  one. 

Round,  half-round,  and  quarter-round  boards  with  holes 
bored  at  regular  intervals  in  the  edge,  are  used  to  display 
these  goods,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  In  Fig.  6  these  forms  may 
be  seen  properly  finished  with  puffing.  The  tripod  arrange¬ 
ment  noticed  in  the  foreground  of  this  display  is  another 
very  common  umbrella  unit. 

3.  General  Displays. -The  display  reproduced  in 
Fig.  6  is  worthy  of  careful  study.  Fig.  i  further  exemplifies 
the  use  of  the  various  units,  and  also  shows  a  double  arch 
basis  for  a  row  of  umbrellas.  Note  the  arrangement  of  the 
parasols. 


A  simple  but  very  effective  showing  of  parasols  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  Fig.  8.  The  basis  is  long  rods  that  support  them, 
as  shown. 

Fixtures  for  these  goods  are  easily  and  quickly  improvised 
with  screw  eyes  and  stands  with  thick,  square  uprights. 
The  screw  eyes  are  then  placed  in  twos  on  the  four  sides 
of  the  upright,  so  as  to  receive  the  points  of  the  umbrellas, 
in  any  position  required.  The  size  of  the  eyes  should  fit  the 
rods  easily.  Fixture  concerns  provide  many  other  designs 
in  holders  for  umbrellas. 
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SPORTING  GOODS 

4.  Sporting  goods  include  all  the  accessories  of  out¬ 
door  and  indoor  sports  -  hunting,  fishing,  cycling,  outdoor 
games,  boxing,  and  the  gymnasium;  in  fact,  almost  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  recreative  sports  and  exercise.  All  these 
goods,  having  distinctive  individuality,  are  subject  only  to 
decorative  layout;  hence,  the  art  of  trimming  with  them  is 
confined  to  background  designs  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
various  articles  so  as  to  display  them  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  usual  method  of  drawing  attention  to  them  is  by  special 
features  illustrating  the  use  of  some  one  or  more  of  the 
articles  displayed. 

A  general  sporting-goods  window  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 
It  is  a  very  good  show  of  the  stocky  kind,  although  it  dis¬ 
plays  more  goods  than  is  in  keeping  with  the  present 
ideas  of  correct  trimming.  A  careful  study  of  the  general 
design  and  the  details  of  the  stock  arrangements  of  this 
window,  will  reveal  a  great  many  of  the  best  methods  of  dis¬ 
playing  various  kinds  of  sporting  goods.  ISiote  the  circular 
frame  within  the  central  arch  and  the  arrangement  of  base¬ 
balls,  bats,  and  tennis  rackets.  It  will  also  be  noted  that 
several  hammocks  are  displayed  in  the  back.  In  some 
localities  these  are  included  with  sporting  goods;  in  others, 
they  are  handled  with  upholstery  goods,  as  previously  noted. 
The  other  details  of  this  display  can  be  easily  followed. 

An  elegant,  and  practically  faultless,  display  of  hunting 
supplies  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  10.  The  general  design  is 
perfectly  clear  and  easily  understood;  so,  also,  is  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  goods.  The  central  feature  illustrates  a  detail 
from  duck  hunting,  which  is  calculated  to  arouse  interest 
in  the  whole  display. 

Fig.  11  shows  a  combination  display  of  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing  tackle  that  is  above  the  average.  The  background  is 
first  covered  with  nets;  over  these  are  hung  three  half  circles 
neatly  puffed,  displaying  fishing  rods.  The  arch  displays 
various  articles,  with  stacks  of  guns  about  each  column. 
The  good-luck  horseshoe  forms  a  striking  centerpiece. 


Fig.  10 
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Fig.  13 
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This  display  has  the  virtue  of  being  well  balanced  and  not 
overcrowded,  points  of  very  great  importance. 

In  Fig.  12  is  shown  a  very  good  display  of  bicycle  sundries, 
having  two  special  wheels  as  the  central  attraction.  The 
details  and  layout  are  easily  followed. 

A  special  bicycle  display  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  13.  The 
general  design  is  made  up  of  latticed  arches  of  scroll  design, 
and  outlined  with  electric  lights.  The  special  feature  is  the 
four  lay  figures  riding  a  quad.  This  was  a  mechanical  feature, 
as  the  wheel  was  mounted  on  rollers  and  run  by  a  small 
electric  motor.  The  rollers  were  placed  within  a  platform 
and  connected  with  the  motor  by  concealed  belts.  Stationary 
uprights  that  receive  the  bolt  heads  of  the  hubs,  support  the 
wheel  so  that  the  tires  engage  easily  with  the  rollers,  but 
sufficiently  to  cause  the  whole  to  move  in  a  perfectly 
natural  manner. 


HORSE  GOODS 

5.  Fig.  14  presents  an  extremely  well-balanced  and  well- 
arranged  display  of  horse  goods.  Upon  the  background 
are  spread  plaid  horse  blankets.  Over  four  arms,  extending 
out  from  the  back  at  the  top,  are  gracefully  arranged  four 
other  blankets,  or  lap  robes.  At  either  side  of  the  display 
is  a  regulation  harness  display  rack,  consisting  of  an  upright 
pole  and  lateral  pins,  on  each  of  which  is  a  full  set  of 
harness.  The  arrangement,  which  is  the  correct  one,  is 
bridle  at  the  top,  collar  and  harness  on  middle  pin,  and 
breech-bands  below.  The  central  arrangement  consists  of 
two  rows  of  stands  arranged  in  straight  lines  both  ways, 
over  which  more  lap  robes  are  draped.  Two  trestles  covered 
by  robes  display  a  brace  of  saddles  in  the  foreground.  A 
general  line  of  accessories  is  distributed  in  a  manner  that 
may  be  easily  followed  by  a  careful  study  of  the  illustration, 
which  shows  all  of  the  principal  units  that  are  used  in  the 
display  of  these  goods,  and  the  manner  of  their  arrangement, 
with  the  exception  of  dummy  horses.  All  first-class  estab¬ 
lishments  have  one  or  more  of  these,  which  are  variously 
used  as  central  features  of  special  attraction,  dressed  in  the 
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different  styles  of  the  road.  For  instance,  at  one  time  a 
horseback  rider,  fully  equipped,  is  shown;  then  a  stylish  trap, 
complete  in  every  appointment  from  the  newest  horse  fangles 
to  the  fashionably  costumed  lay  figures;  and  so  on  through 
the  list  of  turnouts,  as  the  occasion,  or  season,  may  require. 

Large  decorated  horseshoes,  with  electric  lights  placed 
where  the  nails  are  usually  driven,  and  also  mounted  or 
carved  horse  heads,  make  attractive  features  for  these  dis¬ 
plays.  In  the  imitation  of  the  horseshoe  on  any  scale,  a 
point  to  be  remembered  is  that  there  are  four  nail  holes  on 
one  side  and  only  three  on  the  other. 


LEATHER  GOODS  AND  TRUNKS 

6.  In  exclusive  stores  leather  goods  and  trunks  are  all 
one  stock,  but  frequently  the  big  emporiums  separate  them 
into  two  distinct  departments  — one  embracing  trunks,  valises, 
telescopes,  and  suit  cases;  and  the  other,  leather  novelties 
of  all  kinds,  pocketbooks,  purses,  and  small  bags  or  satchels. 
From  the  decorative  standpoint  they  are  all  one,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  designated  under  the  general  title  of  traveling  goods. 

A  very  neat  unit  of  arrangement,  suitable  for  the  center  of 
a  leather-goods  window  or  interior  display,  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  15.  Its  basis  is  the  pyramid  step  fixture.  The  placing 
of  the  goods  on  the  steps  is  easily  followed,  and  should 
receive  careful  study,  as  a  very  good  general  idea  of  the 
proper  handling  of  leather  goods  may  be  obtained  therefrom. 

Fig.  16  presents  an  extremely  clever  display  of  leather 
goods.  This  reproduction  is  remarkably  clear,  showing 
every  detail  so  distinctly  as  to  render  description  unneces¬ 
sary.  There  is  one  error  in  this  display,  that  of  represent¬ 
ing  the  nail  holes  in  the  horseshoes.  These  holes  are  not 
properly  placed  nor  in  correct  number,  as  has  been  noted 
elsewhere. 

A  typical  showing  of  trunks  and  bags  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  17.  The  lay  figure  representing  a  baggageman  at  work 
is  a  striking  special  feature.  The  manner  of  stacking  trunks 
in  display,  and  the  placing  of  valises  and  suit  cases,  are 
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clearly  indicated.  Special  attention  is  called  to  the  way 
the  trays  of  the  finer  trunks  are  lifted  out  and  displayed  in 
order  to  show  their  style  and  number.  This  is  necessary, 
because  many  of  the  most  convenient  features  of  a  trunk  are 
found  in  the  trays.  This  showing-  teaches  about  all  there  is 
to  know  of  the  decorative  display  of  these  articles,  being 
a  very  comprehensive  exhibit. 

An  especially  good  advertisement  for  a  traveling-goods 
stock  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  18.  The  idea  is  novel,  and  very 
well  executed,  and  the  representation  of  the  baggage  car  is 
exceedingly  true  to  life. 

A  panoramic  view  of  the  Electric  Tower  at  the  Buffalo 
Exposition,  with  a  suggestive  showing  of  traveling  acces¬ 
sories  in  the  left  foreground,  as  shown  in  Fig.  19,  is  an 
example  of  this  class  of  decorative  art.  This  kind  of  display 
demands  a  rare  knowledge  of  scenic  art  on  the  part  of  the 
trimmer,  and  it  is  therefore  preferable  to  let  work  of  this 
class  be  executed  by  a  regular  scenic  artist.  In  any  event 
the  example  is  a  clever  piece  of  work  and  is  highly 
suggestive.  _ 


FLAGS  AND  BUNTING 

7.  Bunting  is  usually  festooned,  but  it  may  also  be  used 
in  plaited  forms.  Fig.  20  illustrates  its  use  in  both  ways. 
It  was  here  festooned  across  the  building  and  plaited  at  both 
sides  of  the  windows.  This  illustration  also  shows  the  shield 
and  three-flag  arrangement  unit  as  ordinarily  used.  The 
use  of  banners  and  large  flags  draped  in  portiere  effect  at 
the  doorway  is  also  shown. 

A  splendid  study  of  flag  decoration  is  reproduced  in  Fig.  21, 
in  which  the  principal  units  of  arrangement  are  exemplified. 
Study  carefully  the  nesting  of  the  flags  about  the  shields,  and 
also  the  manner  in  which  they  are  draped.  Note  also  the 
correct  fan  draping  of  the  large  flags,  which  is  with  the 
fields  outwards. 

Fig.  22  shows  a  very  elaborate  exterior  decoration  of  flags 
and  bunting,  and  illustrates  the  great  possibilities  of  decora¬ 
tion  along  these  lines.  A  building  fully  trimmed  presents  a 
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Fig.  22 


Fig.  23 
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magnificent  spectacle,  as  may  be  noted.  This  figure  also 
affords  a  fine  study  of  this  style  of  display. 

Figs.  23  and  24  illustrate  the  use  of  flags  and  bunting  in 
the  decoration  of  halls  and  auditoriums.  The  new  features 
shown  by  these  displays  are  the  streamers  that  radiate  from 
a  central  point  near  the  ceiling  to  points  along  the  sides 
of  the  room.  The  other  features  noted  will  be  recognized 
from  the  preceding  studies. 

The  methods  employed  in  decorating  a  stage  are  indicated 
in  Fig.  25.  This  is  an  extremely  good  piece  of  work  and 
is  worthy  of  special  study. 


Fig.  25 


Figs.  26,  27,  28,  and  29  illustrate  a  number  of  styles  of 
mourning  draping.  These  examples  were  secured  during 
the  decorations  in  honor  of  the  late  President  McKinley,  and 
are  especially  good  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work.  Very 
often  the  services  of  carpenters  are  required  to  construct 
temporary  framework  as  a  basis  for  these  outside  decora¬ 
tions,  on  account  of  so  much  metal  and  stone  being  now 
used  in  building  construction. 

In  the  construction  of  flag  and  shield  units  of  display, 
sockets  are  usually  arranged  on  the  back  of  the  shield  to 
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receive  and  hold  the  flagstaffs  in  proper  position.  It  is  then 
only  necessary  to  drape  the  flags,  which  is  done  by  laying  the 
lower  edge  of  the  flag  in  plaits,  to  bring  it  to  the  desired  form, 
and  then  the  bunch  of  plaits  is  pinned  or  tacked  to  the  staff.’ 
Sometimes,  however,  in  the  case  of  large  flags  with  heavy 


Fig.  26 


staffs,  the  groups  are  arranged  first,  by  screwing  regular 
metal  flag  holders  to  the  background,  to  hold  the  flags 
properly  bunched,  and  then  the  shield  is  hung  in  the  middle 
so  as  to  complete  the  unit  and  conceal  the  flag  fastenings. 

Flags  and  shields  of  all  nations  come  prepared  ready 
for  use.  But  they  can  be  easily  made  for  emergency  or 
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Fig.  28 
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Fig.  29 
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temporary  use.  For  shields,  cut  the  desired  shape  out  of 
thin  lumber,  cover  with  canvas,  and  then  paint  on  the 
proper  design  and  colorings,  using  a  sample  copy  to  get  it 
correct.  Make  flag  sockets  of  tin,  bent  and  tacked  on  the 
back.  Banners  and  pennants  are  also  very  useful  and  often 
employed  in  these  decorations. 


DECORATIONS 

(PART  1) 


FESTIVE  DECORATIONS  AND  DECO¬ 
RATED  FIXTURES 


PATRIOTIC  AND  MEMORIAL 
1.  Patriotic  and  memorial  displays  are  almost  invari¬ 
ably  in  the  form  of  decorated  tableaux.  Fig.  1  illustrates  a 
Fourth  of  July  display.  Its  subject  is  the  American  fife  and 
drum  corps  as  it  is  supposed  to  have  appeared  at  the  Battle 
of  Bunker  Hill.  The  background  is  scenic,  and  the  posing 
and  costuming  of  the  figures  are  very  realistic.  Note  the 
arrangement  of  the  arms  and  flags  on  either  side  of  the  scene. 

For  a  display  of  this  description,  the  scenery  in  perspective 
is  painted  on  a  canvas  back  drop,  while  the  foreground  is 
made  up,  as  far  as  possible,  of  the  real  articles.  For  instance, 
the  ground  is  represented  by  actual  sod  and  gravel,  and  the 
shrubbery  by  natural  bushes  and  plants.  The  real  and 
the  imitated  must  be  cleverly  connected,  so  as  to  render  the 
points  of  juncture  difficult  of  detection,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  illusion  as  effectively  as  possible.  If  the  floor  is  first 
covered  with  oilcloth  before  sodding,  the  sod  may  then  be 
sprinkled  with  water  without  injury  to  the  floor.  The  ordinary 
temperature  of  stores  and  windows  causes  the  grass  to  grow 
which  adds  greatly  to  the  realism  of  such  a  scene. 

Another  pretty  Fourth  of  July  display  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  2.  The  subject  is  the  presentation  to  the  committee  from 
Congress  of  the  first  flag,  as  it  is  today,  by  Betsy  Ross,  a  Phila¬ 
delphia  upholsterer,  who  had  been  commissioned  to  make  it. 

For  notice  of  copyright ,  see  Page  immediately  following  the  title  Page 
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The  scene  is  laid  in  the  reception  room  of  the  Ross  cot¬ 
tage,  in  Philadelphia,  which  is  still  preserved  as  an  historical 
exhibit.  The  arrangement  of  the  settings  and  the  posing  of 
the  figures  are  very  fine,  and  worthy  of  special  study. 

Fig.  3  is  a  clever  idea  of  representing  the  nation’s  wars 
and  growth.  This  display  would  be  suitable  for  either 
Fourth  of  July  or  for  Decoration  day.  The  conception  is  a 
good  one,  but  the  execution  is  only  fair.  Nevertheless,  the 
subject  may  be  made  instructive  in  several  directions. 

A  very  high-class  interior  decoration,  in  honor  of  Dewey’s 
return  from  Manila,  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  centerpiece, 
columns,  and  side  figures  of  the  angel  of  peace  are  executed 
in  staff ,  which  is  a  composition  of  plaster  of  Paris  and  burlap. 
It  comes  in  ready-made  designs,  or  may  be  made  to  one’s 
own  designs.  Staff  is  of  elegant  decorative  effect,  as  may 
be  seen.  Study  carefully  the  flag  arrangements. 

Fig.  5  affords  a  correct  idea  of  the  proper  methods  of 
draping  pictures,  either  in  memoriam  or  otherwise.  The 
decoration  should  be  typical  of  the  subject  and  of  the  occa¬ 
sion,  as  in  this  instance. 

Two  good  memorial  displays  that  will  yield  many  valuable 
points,  units  of  arrangement,  and  ideas  are  illustrated  in 
Figs.  6  and  7.  Study  every  detail  in  the  exhibits  carefully. 

A  very  elaborate  and  carefully  executed  memorial  window 
decoration  is  that  reproduced  in  Fig.  8.  The  background  is  a 
scenic  drop  curtain,  before  which  is  a  handsomely  designed 
arch.  The  arch  is  decorated  in  fresco.  The  posing  of  the 
figures  and  the  general  ensemble  are  excellent.  A  careful 
study  of  this  decoration  will  be  profitable,  because  it  may 
suggest  other  ideas  of  a  similar  nature. 


FDOATS 

2.  Floats  are  special  features  for  street  pageants.  They 
were  originally  used  in  military  parades  and  presented  his¬ 
torical  tableaux;  but  later  they  came  into  use  for  civic,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  commercial  pageants.  It  is  because  of  this  last 
use  that  the  trimmer  should  understand  their  construction 
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and  decoration.  In  some  sections  of  the  country,  trade 
parades,  in  which  the  leading  stores  take  an  active  interest, 
are  quite  common.  It  therefore  often  devolves  on  trimmers 
to  design  and  trim  floats. 

The  first  requisite  for  a  float  is  a  good,  substantial  wagon. 
Over  and  resting  on  the  wagon  bed  is  constructed  a  good, 


Fig.  9 

capacious  platform,  which  is  covered,  and  a  skirt  drapery 
is  then  run  around  it  to  conceal  most  of  the  wagon.  This 
is  the  foundation  on  which  any  style  or  design  of  decoration 
may  be  erected. 

These  platforms  are  generally  about  8  feet  wide  by  12  feet 
long,  though  they  vary  somewhat  according  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  design  and  the  notions  of  different  decorators. 
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A  very  handsome  float  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  9,  the  details 
of  which  are  very  clearly  shown  and  easily  followed.  A  large 
urn  and  four  lattice  arches  are  the  main  features.  Flowers 
and  plants  are  used  in  decoration,  as  may  be  seen,  and  the 
figures  are  posed  very  naturally. 

A  mammoth  float  with  latticed  top,  and  decorated  elabo¬ 
rately  with  shields,  banners,  and  chrysanthemums,  is  repro¬ 
duced  in  Fig.  10.  Notice  the  double  skirt  drapery  on  this 
float;  the  first  one  is  put  on  plain,  and  the  second  festooned. 


Fig. 13 


Fig.  11  is  a  study  in  vehicle  decoration.  A  hose  wagon  is 
here  draped  very  profusely  with  tissue-paper  decorations  and 
flags.  The  tissue-paper  trimmings  used  in  this  decoration  are 
a  commercial  commodity  that  come  in  the  forms  shown  ready 
for  use,  and  can  be  bought  of  dealers  in  decorative  materials. 

Two  trims  for  cycle  floats  are  shown  in  Figs.  12  and  13. 
The  details  of  each  are  easily  followed  and  worthy  of  special 
consideration. 
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STREET  ARCHES 

3.  Though  the  ordinary  trimmer  is  rarely  called  on  to 
decorate  street  arches,  a  few  examples  are  given  in  order  to 
explain  their  construction,  for  they  often  furnish  ideas  for 
store  or  other  decoration.  They  also  make  very  good  special 
features  for  centerpieces  in  window  or  interior  displays, 
when  worked  out  in  miniature,  as  a  basis  for  the  display  of 
such  goods  as  laces  and  handkerchiefs,  or  notions,  etc. 

Figs.  14  and  15  illustrate  two  views  of  the  same  arch. 
Fig.  14  is  a  daylight  view,  and  Fig.  15  is  a  night  view,  which 
gives  an  idea  of  the  way  the  arch  appeared  when  illuminated; 
it  also  shows  the  arrangement  of  the  electric  lights  in  out¬ 
lining  the  arch.  The  design  of  the  front  was  duplicated  on 
all  four  sides.  This  arch  spanned  cross-driveways,  thus 
affording  a  foundation  for  the  dome  and  upper  decorations. 

A  reproduction  of  the  Dewey  triumphal  arch  and  court  of 
honor  in  New  York  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  This  was  a  national 
feature  with  which  everybody  is  familiar.  All  the  sculptured 
surfaces  were  constructed  of  staff  mounted  on  suitable 
framework. 

The  staff  is  molded  in  sections  and  then  built  up  on  the 
framework  piece  by  piece.  The  crevices  are  filled  in  with 
plaster  and  carefully  smoothed  over  to  obliterate  all  the  joints. 
When  finished,  the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  being  hewn 
from  solid  marble.  Designs  and  decorations  worked  out  in 
staff  have  been  used  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  larger 
stores  where  expense  is  no  objection  in  a  satisfactory  display. 

A  good  example  of  solidly  constructed  wood  arches, 
decorated  in  fresco,  is  shown  in  Fig.  17.  Such  arches 
are  frequently  designed  by  trimmers,  but  the  execution 
requires  the  services  of  builders  and  painters.  They  are 
chiefly  useful  to  the  trimmer  in  an  educational  way,  because 
of  the  ideas  they  may  suggest  to  him  and  which  may  be 
applied  to  his  own  decorative  lines  of  work.  A  successful 
mercantile  decorator  must  be  a  close  student  of  all  styles  of 
decoration,  and  be  able  to  adapt  all  sorts  of  ways  and  means 
to  suit  his  own  purposes. 
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Fig.  14 
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Fig.  16 
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FRAMES  AND  FIXTURES 

4.  Standard  Frames.  — In  order  to  be  prepared  for 
quick  displays  at  short  notice,  it  is  customary  to  always  have 
on  hand  as  large  an  assortment  of  ready-made  and  decorated 
frames  and  fixtures  as  can  be  properly  stored  and  taken 


Fig.  18 


care  of.  These  are  designed  and  gotten  up  at  odd  times 
when  the  trimmer  is  not  otherwise  employed,  so  as  to  be 
prepared  for  the  emergencies  that  are  constantly  arising  in 
the  average  retail  establishments. 

Three  important  features  are  shown  in  Fig.  18,  viz.,  the 
straight-plaited  frame,  decorated  pedestals,  and  covered  plat¬ 
form.  The  pedestals  are  boxes  of  wood  set  ofE  with  panels 
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of  gilt  molding.  The  jardinieres  and  artificial  plants  are 
also  kept  on  hand  for  such  settings  as  this  and  those  that 
follow. 

Another  layout  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  19,  in  which  a  sectional 
arch  and  columns  are  introduced.  Note  also  the  small 
stools,  or  tabourets,  which  are  an  invaluable  accessory  of 


Fig. 19 


a  decorative  stock.  These  may  be  secured  in  a  great  variety 
of  styles  and  designs. 

Figs.  20  and  21  show  the  introduction  of  the  festoon;  also, 
a  turned  upright  with  pedestal.  The  ray-plaited  semicir¬ 
cular  frame  and  also  the  ordinary  1-foot  covered  box 
pedestal,  on  which  is  placed  the  decorated  pedestal  bearing 
the  half-circle  frame  are  seen  in  Fig.  21. 
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Fig.  22  Fig.  23 
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Other  sizes  of  box  pedestals  that  are  commonly  used  are 
illustrated  on  either  side  of  Fig.  22.  Between  them  is  a 
decorated  lattice  frame  with  a  scroll  design  at  the  top. 

Fig.  23  shows  an  arrangement  with  an  additional  ray- 
plaited  frame.  This  layout  is  further  elaborated  in  Fig.  24, 
producing  a  very  good  setting  for  almost  any  display  of 
Easter  stocks.  Other  shapes  in  frames  and  settings  are  shown 


Fig.  30 


in  Figs.  25  and  26;  while  one  with  an  open  center  is  shown 
in  Fig.  27. 

In  Figs.  28  and  29  are  shown  column  arrangements  before 
ray-plaited  background  frames.  Note  the  design  of  the 
head-frame  resting  on  the  columns  in  Fig.  29. 

5.  Special  Frames.— A  suggestive  center  decoration 
for  a  St.  Patrick’s  day  display  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  30.  The 
details  are  all  clearly  shown. 
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A  novelty  layout  with  fleur-de-lis  panels  and  electric  lights 
is  reproduced  in  Fig.  31.  This  would  be  suitable  for  the 
display  of  many  different  lines  of  merchandise,  especially  for 
such  stocks  as  bric-a-brac,  silverware,  etc. 

An  elaborate  arch-and-lattice  setting  suitable  for  furniture, 
carpets,  or  ready-made  garments  shown  mostly  on  lay  figures, 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  32.  The  main  arches  are  studded  with 


Fig.  31 


electric  lights.  Another  feature  of  this  trim  is  the  revolving 
platform  centerpiece,  trimmed  with  potted  plants.  Revolv¬ 
ing  platforms  were  very  much  in  vogue  a  few  years  back, 
but  they  have  gone  out  of  general  favor.  They  are  sup¬ 
ported  on  pivoted  shafts  that  bear  belt  wheels  below  the 
flooring,  and  are  usually  propelled  by  electric  motors. 
Revolving  platforms  make  a  very  attractive  feature,  as  does 
anything  moving  in  a  display. 
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An  elaborate  setting  design  for  ledge  trimming  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  33.  The  border  is  first  puffed  on  muslin 
and  then  hung  so  as  to  form  a  rounded,  or  bellied,  cornice 
effect.  The  columns,  or  uprights,  have  three  disks  each, 
two  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom.  Plaiting  the  two 
top  ones  as  shown  produces  a  double  capital.  Bendable 
strips  are  sprung  between  the  tops  of  the  columns  and  latticed 
with  tape,  as  illustrated. 
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INTERIOR  DECORATIONS 

SPECIAL,  EXHIBITS  AND  OPENINGS 

1.  General  Conditions.  —Under  title  of  Interior  Dec¬ 
orations  will  be  considered  only  such  subjects  as  represent 
special,  or  general,  decorative  features;  such  as  those 
intended  to  create  extra  interest  in  the  openings  of  new 
stocks  at  the  beginning  of  the  seasons,  or  those  intended  to 
emphasize  the  popular  interest  in  the  different  festivals  of 
the  year,  as  at  Christmas,  Easter,  Fourth  of  July,  Decoration 
day,  etc.  All  other  interior  decorations  are  only  a  reflex  of 
the  window-trimming  and  stock-arrangement  features  of  store 
decorating,  because  the  same  forms,  layouts,  and  units  are 
used  in  both,  the  differences  being  only  in  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  spaces  to  which  the  stock  display  must  be 
adapted.  In  a  window  display  of  merchandise  the  space  on 
the  average  is  more  nearly  square,  while  interior  spaces  are 
as  a  rule  long  and  narrow.  Making  allowance  for  this  dif¬ 
ference,  however,  they  are  trimmed  (with  the  same  stock), 
by  exactly  the  same  methods;  so  that,  in  order  to  make 
satisfactory  departmental  displays  of  merchandise,  the  trim¬ 
mer  has  simply  to  make  use  of  his  general  knowledge  of  the 
units,  layouts,  and  methods  peculiar  to  the  stock  to  be 
exhibited.  Therefore,  that  part  of  the  business  requires  no 
special  consideration. 

But  with  general  interior  decorations,  special  features, 
and  tableaux  it  is  different.  Hence,  examples  of  such 
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decorations  will  be  illustrated  and  explained  both  for  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  each,  and  for  the  wealth  of  suggestions 
they  may  call  forth. 

2.  Examples  of  General  Displays.  —  A  general  holi¬ 
day  decoration  for  a  fancy-goods  and  gift-stock  display  is 
illustrated  in  Fig.  1.  This  is  an  excellent  study  for  a  simple, 
easy,  yet  effective  and  pretty  departmental  trim.  Note  the 
arches  and  Christmas  trees  on  the  side  margins. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  general  ledge  trim  for  Easter.  Note  the 
box  columns  constructed  around  the  regular  store  columns, 


and  also  that  the  arches  are  covered  with  tarlatan,  which  is 
decorated  with  floral  sprays.  The  other  details  will  be  easily 
understood.  This  is  only  a  sample  ledge;  the  whole  ground 
floor  of  the  store  was  thus  trimmed  at  the  time. 

A  splendid  idea  for  the  treatment  of  a  stairway  during  the 
Easter  or  spring  opening  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  3.  The  arches 
were  covered  with  mesh  wire  and  decorated  with  flowers. 

3.  Aisle  Decorations.  —  A  main-aisle  tableau,  repre¬ 
senting  a  Venitian  canal  with  an  elaborately  trimmed  gondola 
containing  lay  figures  in  full  ancient  Florentine  costumes, 
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is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  This  presented  a  very  pretty  lovers’ 
idyl.  In  the  illustration  is  shown  only  a  small  section  of 
the  imitation  canal;  it  was  quite  long  and  at  each  end  was 
a  pair  of  live  swans  to  lend  life,  grace,  and  action  to  the 
scene.  There  was,  besides,  suitable  surrounding  decora¬ 
tions  of  festoon  and  foliage  on  the  architectural  features  of 
the  store  building. 


Fig.  13 

An  apple  orchard  in  full  blossom,  imitated  in  the  same 
main  aisle  as  was  the  canal  scene,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 
On  the  platform  were  placed  three  natural  apple  trees,  to 
which  artificial  leaves  and  blossoms  had  been  wired  (with 
the  assistance  of  a  number  of  clerks)  before  the  trees  were 
raised  into  position.  The  platform  was  enclosed  by  a  rustic 
railing,  and  covered  with  real  sod,  on  which  were  strewn  a 
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quantity  of  plucked  petals  of  the  blossoms,  representing 
fallen  blossoms  and  giving  an  extremely  realistic  appear- 
ance  to  the  whole  scene. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  columns  of  the 
building  at  each  side  of  the  aisle  were  converted  into  apple 
trees.  This  was  accomplished  by  first  covering  the  columns 
with  bark  and  then  wiring  to  them  apple  branches  covered 
with  leaves  and  blossoms,  to  imitate  the  spreading  limbs 


Fig.  22 


of  a  tree  as  much  as  possible,  as  in  the  illustration.  The 
realism  of  this  display  was  enhanced  by  having  boys  with 
atomizers  concealed  on  one  of  the  upper  floors,  from  which 
they  continually  sprayed  a  perfume  closely  resembling  that 
of  apple  blossoms. 

Figs.  6  and  7  show  two  views  of  a  long  main  aisle  banked 
with  an  enormous  display  of  Easter  flowering  plants  and 
foliages.  This  was  a  most  successful  Easter  feature;  but  it 
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was  rather  expensive,  as  it  employed  the  entire  Easter  stock 
of  one  of  the  largest  floral  concerns  in  the  country  for  one 
whole  week.  This  exhibit  was  so  successful  that  this  aisle 
was  roped  off  from  the  rest  of  the  store  at  night,  and  the 
entrance  doors  kept  open  until  10  o’clock.  The  whole 
flower-loving  population  of  a  large  city  passed  through  that 
aisle  at  least  once  during  the  week  this  display  lasted.  It 
was  a  great  advertisement. 


Fig.  23 


Figs.  8  and  9  present  elaborate  main-aisle  and  rotunda 
trims,  in  which  the  main  feature  was  the  display  of  an 
immense  quantity  of  the  dried  plumes  of  pampas  grass. 
The  centerpiece  in  Fig.  9  is  a  large  tree  literally  shingled 
with  the  plumes.  It  produced  a  most  striking  feature.  In 
Fig.  8  two  towers  trimmed  with  wild  smilax  and  palm 
leaves  were  added  to  the  pampas-plume  decorations. 

A  beautiful  rotunda  decoration  for  Easter  is  reproduced 
in  Fig.  10.  Note  the  mammoth  spider  webs  as  side 
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features.  The  spiders  and  insects  were  in  proportion  to  the 
sizes  of  the  webs,  and  the  spiders  had  small  electric  lamps 
fitted  into  the  eyes,  which  would  flash  and  glow  in  a  most 
ominous  manner. 

The  centerpiece  was  a  tower  containing  many  shelves 
on  the  outside,  on  which  were  arranged  potted  flowering 
plants  and  palms.  From  beneath  the  shelves  were  hung 
cages  containing  singing  canaries,  giving  to  the  whole  an 


Fig.  25 


indescribable  touch  of  life  and  beauty.  A  rough  winding 
stairs  was  built  within  this  tower  to  permit  the  feeding  and 
watering  of  the  birds  and  the  watering  of  the  plants. 

A  magnificent  fall-opening  display  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11. 
It  was  an  original  harvest-home  decoration,  indicative  of 
the  fulness  of  the  season  when  plenty  reigns  supreme. 
As  an  object  lesson,  it  typified  a  similar  bounteousness  of 
the  stocks  of  merchandise  provided  in  that  store  for  the 
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consumer.  The  color  scheme  was  a  dull  yellow,  indicative  of 
the  sear  and  yellow  of  the  harvest  time.  A  central  arc  , 
decorated  profusely  with  corn  and  grain  in  the  stalk  and  with 
implements  of  farming,  bears  a  lay  figure  costumed  to  rep¬ 
resent  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  plenty,  or  of  the  harvests. 
On  the  ledge  below  was  a  rural  tableau,  including  a  team 
and  load  of  sheaf  wheat. 


Fig.  26 


4.  Festival  Decorations. —A  New  Year’s  decoration, 
entitled  “The  Coming  Year,”  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  12.  A 
large  puffed  sphere,  guarded  by  doll  fairies  and  drawn  by  a 
flock  of  doves,  was  arranged  as  shown.  A  similar  display 
for  Easter  is  shown  in  Fig.  13.  Note  in  this  the  egg  chariot 
drawn  by  a  team  of  rabbits,  and  the  tinsel  strands  outlining 
the  scene  that  lend  enchantment  to  it. 
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Fig.  14  illustrates  a  striking  rotunda  decoration  of  flowers, 
ribbons,  and  festooning.  The  plan  and  execution  may  be 
easily  followed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  note  that  the  flowers 
were  strung  on  black  threads. 

A  beautiful  Easter  rotunda  decoration,  entitled  “A  Flight  of 
Doves,”  is  illustrated  by  Fig.  15;  it  is  worthy  of  the  closest 
study.  Note  the  imitation  of  daisy  fields  on  the  ledges 
of  the  shelving  below,  and  the  lay  figure  representing  a 
beautiful  young  lady  about  to  feed  the  doves  from  a  basket 


Fig.  27 

of  corn  on  her  arm.  On  another  margin,  children  in  the 
act  of  gathering  daisies  were  represented  by  dressed  dolls. 
Note  the  festooning,  the  ray-plaited  half  circles,  the  foliage 
decorations,  the  festoons  of  the  roping  of  green,  and  the 
floral  globe  above. 

A  Christmas  rotunda  decoration  is  shown  in  Fig.  16.  At 
the  far  end  is  a  canvas,  painted  in  imitation  of  a  gray  wintry 
sky,  before  which  is  represented  a  church  front  and  spire 
in  bas-relief.  In  the  open  space  are  represented  “merry 
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Christmas  bells”  with  winged  cupids,  or  cherubs,  at  the 
other  ends  of  the  ringing  cords. 

Fig.  17  reproduces  a  mammoth  Christmas  tree.  This  tree 
was  trimmed  in  the  usual  fashion,  and  only  differed  from  the 
ordinary  home  tree  in  size  and,  perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  profusely  lighted  by  electric  lamps. 

Another  elaborate  and  expensive  rotunda  Christmas  display 
is  illustrated  by  Fig.  18.  All  the  railings  were  hedged  with 
arbor-vitae  trees;  all  the  columns  were  turned  into  pine  trees; 


Fig.  28 


and  the  fountain  was  especially  designed  and  constructed  for 
the  occasion.  The  statue  representing  Winter  was  made  of 
staff  by  a  famous  sculptor.  Numerous  sprays  of  water  from 
the  ring  about  the  base  of  the  statue  were  so  trained  as  to 
meet  over  its  head  and  fall  over  the  figure.  In  the  skylight 
above  was  fixed  a  calcium  light,  which,  in  the  evening  and 
night,  gave  various  colors  to  the  water  by  means  of  colored 
screens  such  as  are  used  in  theaters. 

Figs.  19  to  29  illustrate  a  series  of  Christmas  tableaux, 
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showing  the  Christmas  customs  and  fantasies  of  different 
places.  Fig.  19  shows  a  typical  English  Christmas  dinner 
and  family  reunion.  Fig.  20  shows  a  foreign  custom  of 
beggars  singing  outside  of  residences  for  their  Christmas 
dinner.  The  church  section  of  this  tableau  included  a 
concealed  organ  operated  mechanically,  which  played 
well-known  Christmas  carols  and  anthems  during  this 


Fig.  30 

display.  The  children’s  night  before  Christmas  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  Fig.  21,  and  what  they  saw  in  their  dreams  was 
graphically  pictured  by  the  tableaux  reproduced  in  Figs.  22 
and  23. 

Figs.  24  and  25  illustrate  the  Southern  colored  peoples’ 
Christmas.  The  first  tableau  shows  the  typical  turkey  raffle, 
and  the  second  illustrates  their  after-dinner  amusements. 

Fanciful  conceptions  of  Santa  Claus  are  shown  in  Figs. 
26  and  27,  in  which  he  is  first  seen  in  his  library,  where  he 
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keeps  his  lists  of  good  and  bad  children  in  ponderous  tomes, 
and  next  in  his  stable  with  one  of  his  reindeer. 

Fig.  28  shows  in  tableau  the  hanging  of  the  stockings;  and 
Fig.  29,  Christmas  morning  in  the  average  American  homes. 
This  series  of  tableaux  was  designed  and  carried  out  by  a 
regular  store  trimmer,  with  the  assistance  of  scenic  artists 
who  painted  the  backgrounds  as  called  for  by  the  designs. 


Fig.  32 

A  very  good  idea  for  a  Christmas  window  tableau  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  30,  showing  both  an  interior  and  an  exterior 
scene.  The  details  are  easily  followed. 

5.  The  color  room  makes  a  great  attraction  in  dull 
seasons.  Fig.  31  illustrates  a  corner  in  one  of  these. 
Everything,  from  the  walls,  floor,  and  ceiling  covering  to 
the  goods  displayed,  should  be  in  monocolor.  In  the  goods. 
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however,  varicolored  articles  may  be  used  in  which  the 
color  represented  predominates.  It  adds  greatly  to  the 
effect  of  such  displays  to  have  the  shades  of  the  lamps  col¬ 
ored  to  match  the  surroundings. 

b.  Napoleonic  Exhibit.— A  few  views  from  a  very 
elaborate  Napoleonic  exhibition  are  shown  in  Figs.  32,  33, 
34,  and  35.  Fig.  32  shows  the  entrance  decorated  with  arms 
and  ammunition.  As  seen  in  Fig.  33,  a  section  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  was  arranged  and  decorated  by  means  of  a  collection  of 


Fig.  35 


pictures,  to  illustrate  Napoleon’s  life  and  exploits,  which  is 
a  very  satisfactory  method  of  handling  these  articles  of 
decoration.  A  tableau  of  Napoleon  in  camp  on  the  eve  of 
the  battle  of  Austerlitz  is  vividly  portrayed  by  Fig.  34. 
Fig.  35  shows  a  replica  in  plaster  of  the  famous  French  statue 
of  Napoleon  dying  on  St.  Helena.  This  display  brought 
crowds  of  people  to  the  establishment  in  which  it  was  exhib¬ 
ited.  It  contained  also  a  great  many  reproductions  of  the 
relics  of  Napoleon  and  his  time,  now  in  French  museums. 
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DRESSES,  FURNISHINGS,  AND  NOTIONS 

1.  Collective  Displays. -These  consist  of  combina¬ 
tion  displays  of  merchandise  that  are  naturally  associated  in 
every-day  use,  or  of  such  goods  as  go  to  make  up  suggest¬ 
ive  lists  of  things  that  are  bought  largely  at  such  times  as 
Easter  and  Christmas.  These  combinations  produce  some 
of  the  handsomest  and  richest  displays. 

An  elegant  display  of  materials  and  other  things  for  ladies’ 
evening  wear  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1,  in  which  is  represented 
a  box  at  the  theater  decorated  in  fresco,  plush,  and  silk 
festooning.  Note  that  the  columns  are  covered  with  onyx 
paper.  Study  carefully  the  interested  pose  of  the  lay  figure 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  goods. 

Fig.  2  presents  a  very  well-arranged  display  of  dress 
silks,  parasols,  and  some  millinery  and  hosiery.  The  work¬ 
manship  on  the  flute-draped  stands  of  silk  is  excellent. 

A  well-arranged  showing  of  wool  dress  goods,  dress 
tri  nmings,  millinery,  gloves,  and  umbrellas  may  be  studied 
from  Fig.  3.  Note  the  festooned  semicircles  with  tape 
sunbursts. 

A  combination  of  millinery,  costumes,  and  parasols,  in  an 
elaborately  designed  spring-opening  window,  is  illustrated 
in  Fig.  4.  Note  the  extremely  decorative  gateway  and  the 
garden  scene  within,  with  blossom-laden  shrubbery. 

Two  other  spring-opening  windows,  displaying  costumes, 
millinery,  and  other  accessories,  are  illustrated  in  Figs.  5 
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and  6.  The  backgrounds  are  made  up  of  scroll  designs 
above  with  exquisite  lace  and  plush-curtain  hangings  below. 
The  center  of  the  scrollwork  was  illuminated  tissue-paper 
semiglobes. 

The  examples  shown  in  Figs.  4,  5,  and  6  are  fine  studies 


Fig.  1 


in  up-to-date  opening-window  designing  and  stock  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Figs.  7  and  8  show  displays  similar  to  the  last  mentioned, 
but  the  occasion  of  these  is  in  honor  of  the  horse  shows, 
which  are  extremely  popular  in  the  larger  cities.  Note  the 
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equine  emblems  and  accessories  used  in  the  designs  and 
trimmings. 

A  very  artistic  display  of  golf  clothing  appears  in  Fig.  9, 
the  purpose  of  the  goods  being  emphasized  by  the  groupings 
of  golf  clubs. 

Fig.  10  shows  a  collective  display  of  lace  and  embroidered 
merchandise.  The  design  and  layout  are  easily  followed. 


Fig.  9 

2.  Notions  and  Art  Works.— A  rather  odd  combina¬ 
tion  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  11.  It  is  shown  because  of  the 
skilful  manner  in  which  conflict  was  avoided  by  display¬ 
ing  the  apparently  foreign  line  within  the  oval  frame,  thus 
differentiating  it  from  the  rest  of  the  display. 

Highly  artistic  displays  of  fine  upholstery  hangings, 
bric-a-brac,  lamps,  and  furniture,  deserving  of  the  closest 
study  and  imitation,  are  reproduced  in  Figs.  12  and  13. 
Don’t  fail  to  secure  an  understanding  of,  and  the  ability 
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to  reproduce,  any  of  the  draperies  shown  in  these  two 
illustrations. 

A  general  idea  of  the  usual  department  display  of  stock 
is  conveyed  by  the  case  and  overhead-rod  fixture  decora¬ 
tions  shown  in  Fig.  14.  Note  also  the  trim  of  handkerchiefs 
on  the  column. 

An  elaborate  fair  booth,  displaying  a  combination  of  vari¬ 
ous  artistic  wares,  is  the  study  offered  in  Fig.  15.  Note 
particularly  the  ray-plaited  background  and  the  vine  and 
lattice  arches.  Also,  the  fact  that  the  lattice  slats  and  rope 
festoons  are  covered  with  fulled  puffing. 


Fig.  17  (b) 


Fig.  16  illustrates  a  departmental  decoration  of  assorted 
Japanese  wares  executed  after  the  style  of  trimming  used  at 
church  and  society  fairs.  This  example  is  given  for  its 
suggestiveness  rather  than  for  its  intrinsic  merit. 

3.  Men’s  Furnishings. —A  clothing  exhibition  entitled 
“The  Seven  Ages  of  Man,”  illustrated  in  Fig.  17  (a)  and 
(b),  is  a  clever  piece  of  work,  full  of  ideas  and  suggestions. 

Two  opposite  styles  of  men’s-furnishings  displays  for  gift¬ 
giving  seasons  are  presented  in  Figs.  18  and  19.  Both  dis¬ 
plays  are  good,  with  a  slight  preference,  perhaps,  for  the  one 
shown  in  Fig.  19,  because  of  its  meritorious  workmanship. 
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The  plans  and  units  used  in  each  display  should  receive 
careful  study. 

4.  Dining-Room  Furnishings. -A  handsome  display 
of  table  china  and  linens  is  shown  in  Fig.  20.  The  basis  of 
this  display  is  a  step  fixture  mounted  by  three  wide,  circular 
frames  decorated  as  shown. 

Dining-room  furniture,  pictures,  and  linens  are  seen  in  a 
strikingly  artistic  display  in  the  window  reproduced  in 
Fig.  21.  This  arrangement  is  worthy  of  close  study,  espe¬ 
cially  in  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  goods  and  the 
posing  of  the  lay  figures. 

5.  Festivals  and  Openings. —A  striking  window  dis¬ 
play  in  honor  of  a  high-school  commencement,  showing 
materials,  costume,  and  accessories  of  the  “sweet  girl  gradu¬ 
ate,”  is  presented  in  Fig.  22.  The  artistic  ability  of  the 
trimmer  of  this  window  is  undoubted;  but  his  education  and 
skill  in  the  draping  of  fabrics  appear  very  crude,  as  is  very 
obvious  from  his  curtain  and  stand  draping. 

A  novel  New-Year’s  window  design  is  illustrated  in 
Fig.  23,  in  which  every  detail  is  clearly  shown,  and  should 
receive  careful  study. 

Figs.  24  and  25  illustrate  two  interior  displays  for  open¬ 
ing  days.  These  displays  are  usually  made  in  the  millinery 
or  suit  departments,  where  the  regular  room  decorations 
afford  rich  and  ready  background  settings  for  the  displays, 
as  was  the  case  in  those  shown. 


DISPLAY  ANALYSIS 

6.  Composition  of  Displays. —All  display  decorations 
are  made  up  of  a  number  of  integral  parts  termed,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  units  of  arrangement.  These,  in  turn,  are 
composed  of  simple,  or  piece,  units,  which  form  the  elements 
of  all  display  work,  and  from  which  the  decorative  features  as 
well  as  the  whole  of  an  elaborate  display  are  evolved.  The 
process  proceeds  from  the  unit  to  the  detailed  arrangements, 
and  from  these  to  the  building  of  the  whole.  For  instance, 
the  background  is  composed  of  a  number  of  certain  units; 
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Fig.  28 
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the  centerpiece  or  special  feature,  of  others;  and  the  fill¬ 
ing-in  arrangements,  of  still  others.  Hence,  to  comprehend 
a  given  display  from  the  decorator’s  standpoint  involves  the 
ability  to  mentally  segregate  the  component  parts  and  units 
that  are  used  in  making  up  the  artistic  ensemble. 

To  the  general  public  a  merchandise  display  is  interesting 
only  as  a  whole.  To  the  trimmer  it  is  chiefly  interesting 
because  of  the  ideas  and  processes  that  enter  into  its  con¬ 
struction.  To  the  alert  trimmer  every  display  is  liable  to 
contain  something  of  an  educational  nature,  because  in  this 
business  it  is  ideas,  rather  than  constructed  wholes,  that 
are  in  demand. 

Therefore,  the  ability  to  make  a  display  analysis  is  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  a  trimmer’s  intellectual  outfit.  By  a 
careful  analysis  of  his  own  and  others’  work  he  may  profit 
doubly:  First,  from  ideas  inspired  thereby;  second,  from 
noting  the  errors,  which  may  thus  be  avoided  in  his  future 
work. 

It  has  been  protested  that  the  illustration  of  elaborate 
and  difficult  displays  does  not  satisfy,  because  so  few  are 
in  the  position  to  reproduce  them.  Such  critics  fail  utterly 
to  grasp  the  spirit  of  a  decorative  education.  Literal  or 
exact  copying  of  others’  work  is  not  intended,  nor  to  be 
encouraged,  for  those  who  would  rise  in  this  profession. 
But  there  are  few  good  displays  that  may  not  contain  some 
feature  or  features  which  will  serve  as  a  basis,  or  a  sug¬ 
gestion,  for  the  development  of  others  equally  as  good  or 
better  — displays  increased  in  value  by  reason  of  their  origi¬ 
nal  features.  Examples,  therefore,  must  be  instructive, 
and  in  order  to  be  so  they  must  be  the  best  and  most 
elaborate  to  be  had  on  the  subjects  they  exploit. 

7 .  The  analyzing  of  a  display  is  the  reverse  of  building 
one.  It  begins  with  the  last-placed  articles  and  goes  back 
through  the  various  parts  to  the  beginning  of  the  decoration. 
In  exemplification  of  this  we  have  prepared  a  display  of 
the  advertising  matter  of  the  International  Correspondence 
Schools,  which  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  26. 
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The  last  things  arranged  in  this  display  were  the  filling-in 
pieces  in  the  floor  arrangement.  Removing  these,  the  dis¬ 
play  appears  as  in  Fig.  27.  The  next  detail  in  order  was  a 
pyramidal  centerpiece  arrangement.  Removing  the  goods 
of  this  pyramid  reveals  its  foundation,  which,  with  the  dis¬ 
play  to  that  point,  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  28.  Removing  the 
fixtures  composing  the  foundation  for  the  central  pyramid 
reduces  the  display  to  the  background  arrangement,  shown 
in  Fig.  29,  and  which  must  be  analyzed  by  the  same  process. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  main  feature  of  this  background 
layout  is  in  alternating,  so  far  as  possible,  the  light  and 
dark  units.  Therefore,  the  removal  of  one  set  (the  dark 
ones),  will  show  the  arrangement,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  30. 
Leaving  out  the  white  cards  reduces  this  display  to  the  exact 
start,  which  was  the  placing  of  the  “Are  Your  Hands  Tied” 
posters  at  the  upper  corners. 

In  this  way  any  display  may  be  mentally  taken  apart, 
analyzed,  and  anything-  of  value  segregated  and  impressed 
on  the  memory  for  future  use,  or  inspiration,  in  one’s  work, 
as  circumstances  may  require. 
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ESSENTIALS  FOR  THEIR  INSTALLATION 

ELECTRIC  LIGHTING 


ELEMENTS  OF  WIRING 

1.  Introduction. -Outside  of  the  permanent  or  fixed 
lighting  of  the  windows,  which  is  always  installed  by  profes¬ 
sional  electricians,  electricity  is  comparatively  seldom  used, 
and  then  only  as  a  special  and  occasional  feature.  It  is  not 
absolutely  essential  for  a  trimmer  to  be  an  electrician, 
because  the  leading  houses  either  have  their  own  electricians 
or  have  yearly  contracts  with  jobbing  electricians  to  do  all 
their  work,  on  account  of  the  stringency  of  the  fire  under¬ 
writers’  rules  and  of  the  insurance  laws,  which  nullify  all 
insurance  claims  for  damages  by  fire  to  buildings  or  stocks 
where  there  has  been  any  irregular  installation  and  use  of 
electric  appliances.  Hence,  any  merchant  who  allows  such 
work  to  be  done  on  his  premises,  except  by  regularly  author¬ 
ized  electricians,  personally  assumes  all  the  risk  of  fire  during 
the  use  of  such  irregular  work,  and  could  not,  in  case  of  a 
fire,  collect  a  cent  of  insurance  money  under  those  conditions; 
consequently,  conservative  merchants  will  not  permit  their 
trimmers  to  do  electrical  installation  unless  they  also  have 
a  professional  knowledge  and  practice  in  electrical  work. 
But  even  then  all  such  work  must  be  submitted  to  the 
inspection  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  to 
be  regular. 
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Among  the  smaller  merchants,  however,  there  are  many 
who  take  chances  in  order  to  keep  down  current  expenses. 
When  working  for  these,  the  trimmer  will  have  to  install 
whatever  lighting  his  designs  may  call  for. 

Nothing  beyond  the  information  necessary  to  properly 
string  out  a  few  lights  will  be  attempted  here,  and  conse¬ 
quently  nothing  will  be  considered  back  of  the  supply  mains 
and  cut-out  block,  which  it  will  be  assumed  has  been,  in 
every  case,  regularly  installed  at  some  convenient  point 
in  or  near  the  windows  or  other  places  of  display.  The 
regular  handling  and  installation  of  electric  circuits  is  a 


Fig.  1 


distinct,  intricate,  and  important  profession,  which  should 
be  regularly  taken  up,  studied,  and  practiced  as  any  other 
profession.  In  fact,  as  noted  above,  so  far  as  the  law  and 
regulations  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  are  con¬ 
cerned,  this  is  imperative. 

2.  Cut-Outs  and  Switches. —The  cut-out  is  a  device 
that  protects  electric  circuits,  including  lamps  or  motors, 
from  damage  in  case  an  excess  of  current  should  pass 
through  the  main  circuit,  or  a  short  circuit  has  taken  place  in 
some  lamp  or  motor  connected  with  the  branch  circuit. 
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This;  object  is  attained  by  various  methods,  most  of  which 
utilize  what  is  called  a  fuse.  This  is  a  short  length  of 
wire,  made  of  an  alloy  of  bismuth  and  lead,  that  will  melt 
when  it  is  traversed  by  an  electric  current  that  exceeds  in 
strength  a  certain  predetermined  maximum.  As  the  fuse 


c 

Fig.  2 

wire  is  so  placed  that  it  constitutes  part  of  the  circuit,  its 
melting  will  break  the  circuit  and  prevent  any  further  flow 
of  current. 

Some  examples  of  cut-outs  are  given  in  Figs.  1,  3,  and  4. 
They  consist,  in  the  main,  of  a  porcelain  base  that  carries 
suitable  terminals  for  connections  with  the  main  and  branch 


Fig.  3 


wires  and  additional  terminals  to  which  the  fuses  may  be 
attached.  A  porcelain  cover  prevents  accidental  contact  with 
the  terminals,  and  also  prevents  the  melted  metal  from  fall¬ 
ing  out  of  the  box  and  perhaps  thereby  igniting  imflam- 
mable  material. 
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Fig.  1  is  a  main-line  cut-out.  The  two  wires  from  the 
main  line  enter  the  box  at  the  left  and  are  connected  as 
shown.  Two  link  fuses  connect  the  left-hand  with  the  right- 
hand  connections,  where  two  wires  that  continue  the  main 
circuit  are  inserted.  A  detail  view  of  the  fuse  link  is  given 
in  Fig.  2.  It  consists  of  a  fusible  wire,  or  strip  c,  provided 
with  copper  terminals  a ,  b.  The  fuse  wire  itself  being  soft, 
these  copper  terminals  will  prevent  any  possible  cutting  by 
the  binding  screws. 

Fig.  3  shows  a  two-wire  branch  cut-out.  The  main-line 
wires  pass  through  from  left  to  right  while  the  branch  wires 
lead  downwards.  Connection  is  established  between  the 
branch  and  main  wires  in  the  manner  indicated.  In  the  cut¬ 
out  shown  in  Fig.  4,  provisions  are  made  for  connecting  two 
branch  lines  with  the  main  line. 

A  smaller  cut-out,  called  a  fused  rosette ,  suitable  for  single 
lamps  or  motors,  is  shown  in  Fig.  5.  It  is  made  in  two  parts, 
a >  b\  a  is  screwed  to  the  ceiling  and  the  lamp  hung  from  b. 
The  branch  wires  are  attached  to  the  terminals  c>  cf  and  the 
lamp  cord  to  d,  d';  /,  f  are  the  small  fuses.  Smaller  fuses 
consist  generally  of  small  pieces  of  fuse  wire  that  are  cut  off 
a  spool  wound  with  such  wire.  In  that  case  the  ends  of  the 
wire  are  simply  wound  around  the  binding  screw  under  its 
head  and  held  in  position  by  the  latter  when  the  same  is 
screwed  down.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  latter  is  not 
forced  down  so  far  as  to  cut  the  wire  in  two.  When  the 
cover  b  is  attached  to  a  by  a  twisting  movement,  terminals 
g,g'  lock  h,  h’  and  establish  connection  between  the  branch 
wires  and  the  lamp.  The  cord  should  be  knotted  at  i,  so 
that  the  pull  will  not  come  on  the  connection  d,  d'.  Some¬ 
times  plug  cut-outs,  which  are  provided  with  flexible  cords, 
are  inserted  in  ordinary  lamp  receptacles  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  current  for  a  lamp  or  motor  that  may  have  to  be 
movable.  Such  plugs  are  provided  with  terminals  and  fuses 
similar  to  those  shown  in  Fig.  5. 

When  the  fuses  are  burnt  out  in  any  of  the  cut-outs,  the 
switch  between  it  and  the  main  line  should  always  be  opened 
before  the  attempt  is  made  to  insert  new  fuses. 
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3.  Switches  serve  the  purpose  of  disconnecting:  electric 
circuits  from  the  source  of  electric  energy.  They  are  used 
in  turning  the  current  on  or  off  lamps,  and  for  starting  or 
stopping  motors,  etc.,  and  are  made  in  many  varieties,  but  the 


Fig.  6 

best  for  these  purposes  are  knife  switches  or  snap  switches. 
The  first  should  be  used  for  the  main  circuit,  while  the  latter 
may  be  used  for  any  of  the  branches. 

Fig.  6  shows  a  knife  switch  with  two  copper  levers  /,  lx 


Fig.  7 


that  carry  plates  of  copper  k  in  the  shape  of  knife  blades,  as 
shown  in  the  side  view.  These  knife  blades  fit  between  elastic 
metallic  plates,  shown  at  r  in  the  perspective  view.  Four 
pairs  of  these  plates  are  connected  respectively  to  the  metallic 
pieces  a ,  b ,  c ,  and  d ,  so  that  each  knife  blade  connects  with 
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two  pairs.  The  levers  are  pivoted  at  p  and  px  and  are  moved 
by  the  handle  h.  The  line  wires  are  both  cut,  and  the  ends 
of  one  are  connected  to  a  and  b,  while  the  ends  of  the  other 
are  connected  to  c  and  d;  therefore,  when  handle  h  is  pushed 
down,  the  circuit  is  complete,  but  when  it  is  pulled  up,  the 
circuit  is  broken  in  both  wires.  The  base  m  is  of  slate. 

An  ordinary  snap  switch  is  shown  in  Fig-.  7.  This  device 
is  so  well  known  that  an  explanation  is  not  required.  It  is 
often  preferred  to  have  the  working  parts  set  into  the  wall 
and  the  face  flush  with  the  same.  They  are  then  known-  as 
flush  switches. 

4.  Necessary  Tools  and  Supplies.  —Besides  the  reg¬ 
ular  trimming  outfit  of  tools  there  will  be  required  for  wiring 
a  brace  and  bit  — to  bore  holes  through  frames,  etc.  that  are 
to  be  wired  to  allow  for  the  passage  of  connecting  wires;  an 
old  or  cheap  pocket  knife  — to  cut  away  the  insulation  and 
scrape  the  wires  in  making  joints;  a  burner,  such  as  painters 
use,  or  a  soldering  outfit,  with  solder  and  plenty  of  insulating 
tape  — to  properly  make  and  safely  cover  all  joints.  Neces¬ 
sary  supplies  include  No.  10  or  No.  12  insulated  wire,  bush¬ 
ings,  porcelain  knobs,  sockets,  and  lamps.  These  can  be 
secured  of  the  proper  kind  and  in  the  quantities  required 
from  electrical  supply  houses. 

5.  Preliminaries.  —  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  see  if  the 
cut-out  switch  and  supply  mains  are  properly  installed  and 
ready;  then  ascertain  the  number  of  lights  they  are  intended 
to  safely  carry.  Never  arrange  for  putting  in  lights  beyond 
this  number.  If  the  cut-out,  switch,  and  mains  are  not  in, 
an  electrician  can  do  it  in  an  hour  or  so.  Never  tap  the 
wires  of  the  permanent  lighting  system.  The  only  way  this 
can  be  used  properly  and  safely  is  with  flexible  wires  fitted 
with  plugs  and  sockets,  which  are  placed  in  the  sockets  of 
permanent  lamps.  By  screwing  the  lamps  into  the  socket  at 
the  other  end  of  the  flexible  wires,  the  light  may  then  be 
used  in  various  parts  of  the  display  for  illuminating  fancy 
lamp  globes  and  shades  of  lamps  or  whatever  might  be 
improved  by  special  lighting.  In  this  way  a  lamp  may  be 
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removed  from  the  permanent  lighting-  lines  and  used  for 
special  purposes  without  affecting  the  general  illumination 
of  a  display.  When  everything  is  ready  in  the  line  of  tools, 
materials,  and  cut-outs,  see  that  the  switch  is  open,  and  then 
you  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the  wiring. 
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Fig.  8 


6.  Wiring  Systems.  —  There  are  two  systems  of  wiring: 
The  series ,  in  which  the  current  passes  through  several 
lamps  before  returning  to  its  source,  as  in  Fig.  8  (a)\  and 
the  multiple ,  in  which  the  lamps  are  placed  between  two 
wires,  ladder  fashion,  as  in  Fig.  8  (/?).  As  the  latter  system 
is  the  one  mostly  used  in  decorations,  these  instructions  will 
be  confined  to  it. 

For  the  purposes  of  demonstration,  the  wiring  of  a  straight 
design  will  suffice  to  show  how  the  work  is  done,  as  the 
principles  hold  good  for  any  shape.  Supposing,  therefore,  a 
line  of  six  lights  is  required  in  a  given  part  of  a  display,  a 
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board  k  of  suitable  length  and  width  is  provided,  Fig.  8  (c) 
and  (d).  The  marks  locating  the  lamps  are  spaced  off,  after 
which  two  holes  l  are  bored  through  the  board  at  each  mark. 
Next  porcelain  knobs  m  are  screwed  in  place  between  the 
holes,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  (c)  and  (d).  Cut  two  lengths  of 
wire  long  enough  to  run  from  the  cut-out  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  board,  with  sufficient  allowance  to  make  a  hitch  about 
each  knob,  as  in  Fig.  8  (e) .  The  best  plan  is  to  hitch  both 
wires  along,  as  in  Fig.  8  (d) ,  mark  the  points  for  the  con¬ 
nections,  and  then  remove  the  wires  for  making  the  joints. 
Cut  a  piece  of  wire  about  6  inches  in  length  for  each  of  the 
marks,  and  then  proceed  to  make  the  connections  by  baring 
about  H  inches  of  wire  at  each  mark  and  at  each  end  of  the 
small  pieces  of  wire,  one  end  of  each  wire  being  then  twisted 
around  the  main  wires  at  each  space,  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  (/). 
Each  joint  must  be  soldered.  The  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  to 
heat  the  wire  at  the  joint  with  the  burner  sufficiently  to  melt 
the  solder  when  it  is  rubbed  against  the  wires.  Just  enough 
solder  is  required  to  render  the  joint  stiff  and  solid.  A  pre¬ 
pared  solder  that  requires  no  acid  to  make  it  adhere  can  be 
purchased.  It  is  probably  best  for  the  novice  to  provide 
himself  with  this  solder,  as  it  is  less  trouble  and  much  handier. 
After  soldering,  each  joint  should  receive  a  double  wrapping 
with  insulating  tape,  care  being  taken  that  it  overlaps  the 
regular  insulation  of  the  wires.  Hitch  back  the  long  wires 
over  the  knobs  and  pass  the  short  wires  through  the  holes 
which  have  been  fitted  with  bushings.  The  work  thus  far 
should  appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  (d). 

The  board  is  now  ready  to  be  turned  over  to  receive  the 
lamp  sockets.  First  remove  the  brass  hoop  and  rubber 
rings,  shown  in  Fig.  8  (g)  and  {/i) ,  when  the  socket  will 
appear  as  shown  in  Fig.  8  (z),  in  which  shape  it  is  screwed  to 
the  board  between  each  pair  of  holes.  When  the  sockets  are 
attached  to  the  board,  attach  the  ends  of  the  short  wires  to  the 
socket  by  giving  the  ends  a  short  turn  about  the  small 
screws  at  each  side  and  then  screwing  the  head  of  the  screw 
down  hard  on  the  wire,  as  at  ?z,  Fig.  8  (z) ,  which  shows  a 
feed-wire  properly  attached.  When  this  work  is  finished, 
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replace  the  rubber  rings  and  brass  hoops  and  set  up  the 
board  in  its  proper  place  in  the  display.  You  are  now  ready 
to  connect  the  wires  of  the  display  to  the  ends  of  the  main 
feed-wires  provided  for  this  purpose  at  the  cut-out  box. 
These  joints  should  be  made  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  9  ( a ),  (b), 
and  (c).  It  is  not  necessary,  though  preferable,  to  solder 
these  joints,  but  they  should  be  carefully  wrapped  with 


p 
n 

(d) 

Fig.  9 

insulating  tape.  Screw  the  lamps  into  the  sockets  and  the 
work  is  ready  to  test  by  turning  on  the  current,  which  is 
done  by  closing  the  switch  at  the  cut-out. 

If  everything  is  properly  done  and  proves  satisfactory, 
the  work  of  decorating  the  front  of  the  board  surround¬ 
ing  the  lamps  may  then  be  proceeded  with,  as  called  for 
by  the  design,  which  is  presumed  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters’  rules  for  incandescent 
wiring,  a  copy  of  which  may  be  had  for  the  asking  from 
their  local  office,  and  which  should  be  carefully  studied 
and  thoroughly  understood  by  any  one  attempting  this 
kind  of  work. 
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7.  Branch  Circuits. -When  more  than  ten  lamps  are 
required  for  any  given  display  they  must  be  run  in  independent 
circuits;.  1.  e.,  each  lot  of  ten  or  less  lights  must  have  separate 
connection  with  the  mains,  as  demonstrated  for  the  six  lights 
above.  For  instance,  if  the  display  calls  for  twelve  lights, 
run  them  in  two  circuits  of  six  lights  each;  if  it  calls  for 
twenty-four  lights,  run  them  in  three  circuits  of  eight  lights 
each,  and  so  on.  But  never  use  more  lamps  in  a  circuit  or 
more  circuits  than  the  wires  are  intended  to  carry,  which 
should,  of  course,  be  ascertained  before  laying  out  the  wiring. 
Otherwise,  the  wires  would  carry  a  heavier  electric  current 
than  intended,  when  the  wires  may  become  hot  and  pos¬ 
sibly  cause  a  fire. 


8.  Carrying  Capacity  of  Wires.  -  To  be  always  on  the 
safe  side,  never  use  a  number  of  lamps  up  to  the  full  capacity 
of  the  wire.  For  instance,  a  No.  10  gauge  wire,  having  a 
safe  carrying  capacity  of  32  amperes,  will  carry  sixty-four 
16-candlepower  lamps,  allowing  }  ampere  to  a  lamp;  it  is 
best  not  to  use  at  any  one  time  more  than  fifty  lamps  on  this 
weight  of  wire.  No.  12  wire  is  allowed  23  amperes,  enough 
for  forty-five  16-candlepower  lamps,  but  should  not  be  given 
more  than  about  thirty-five  lamps.  A  No.  14  wire  is  allowed 
to  carry  16  amperes,  or  thirty-two  16-candlepower  lamps,  but 
for  safety  this  number  should  be  limited  to  about  twenty-five 
lamps. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  install  feeders  with  considerable  more 
carrying  capacity  than  is  required,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
extra  lights  required  on  special  occasions.  Every  circuit 
should  have  its  own  cut-out  block  and  fuse.  The  connecting 
of  branch  blocks  will  be  readily  understood  from  their 
construction,  as  there  are  screws  for  the  attachment  of  the 
wires  of  both  sides.  The  cut-out  blocks  contain  the  fuses, 
which  must  be  of  smaller  carrying  capacity  than  the  wires 
they  are  to  protect.  Thus,  a  No.  10  wire,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  32  amperes,  should  be  protected  by  a  20-  or  25- 
ampere  fuse,  which  would  leave  a  good  margin  between  the 
possible  supply  and  the  overloading  sufficient  to  overheat  the 
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wires  or  cause  a  fire.  All  wires  and  fuses  are  properly 
gauged  so  that  mistakes  are  impossible,  except  through 
gross  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  wiring. 

Flexible  cord  must  not  be  used  except  for  portable  lights, 
and  must  be  protected  by  a  1-ampere  fuse  in  the  rosette  or 
cut-out.  All  joints  must  be  soldered  in  order  to  insure  a 
good  contact  and  prevent  overheating. 

9.  Danger  From  Shocks.— It  is  well  for  the  beginner 
to  know  that  a  110-volt  current,  the  standard  for  incandes¬ 
cent  wiring,  does  not  kill,  but  it  might  under  certain  conditions 
be  very  painful  and  give  him  a  severe  shock.  Therefore,  it 
is  best  to  never  work  live  wires;  always  see  that  the  switch 
at  the  main  cut-out  is  open  before  beginning  to  do  anything 
whatever  about  the  wiring. 

10.  Lamps  in  Series.  —  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
Fig.  9  ( d )  two  lamps  o ,  o  are  on  each  connection  between  the 
feed-wires  p,  n.  This  plan  is  necessary  when  the  voltages  of 
the  wires  and  the  lamps  differ.  It  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  lamps  shall  only  be  placed  on  circuits  having  the  pres¬ 
sure  or  voltage  for  which  they  are  intended;  otherwise,  they 
will  burn  out  at  once.  For  instance,  a  lamp  marked  110  volts 
should  not  be  put  in  a  circuit  where  the  voltage  is  220  volts, 
or  a  lamp  of  55  volts  connected  with  a  circuit  of  110  volts. 
In  such  cases,  lamps  should  be  placed  in  series.  When 
110- volt  lamps  are  to  be  used  on  a  220-volt  circuit,  two  such 
lamps  o,  o  must  be  placed  in  series,  as  shown  in  Fig.  9  (d) . 
By  this  arrangement  the  pressure  will  be  halved  and  reduced 
to  110  volts  for  each  lamp,  as  required.  The  same  holds 
true  for  55-volt  lamps  on  a  110- volt  circuit,  or  for  any 
other  combination  between  the  voltage  of  the  lamps  and 
wires. 

When  a  lamp  receives  too  much  current  it  becomes  more 
than  ordinarily  bright,  but  soon  burns  out;  when  it  receives 
too  little,  it  lasts  longer  but  gives  a  dull,  feeble  light;  con¬ 
sequently,  the  required  voltage  must  be  maintained.  This  is 
easily  done  by  always  learning  the  carrying  capacity  of  all 
wires  and  lamps  being  used. 
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11.  Fundamental  Wiring  Methods. -As  the  above 
shows  only  the  wiring  of  straight  work,  some  difficulty  may 
be  experienced  in  wiring  the  various  forms  used  in  trimming. 
To  obviate  this,  three  diagrams  are  presented  in  Fig.  10.  The 
plan  of  arrangement  for  the  wires  in  lighting  a  cornice,  when 
the  main  feed-wires  enter  at  one  corner,  is  illustrated  in 


Fig.  10 


Fig.  10  (a).  The  plan  for  lighting  a  cross  is  indicated  in 
Fig.  10  (l?);  and  the  plan  for  lighting  several  separate  designs 
in  the  same  display,  in  Fig.  10  (c).  The  same  principles  will 
provide  for  lighting  any  of  the  designs  possible  in  trimming. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  connect  the  two  feed-wires  with 
each  other  except  through  the  lamps.  For  instance,  in 
Fig.  10  (d)  the  feed-wires  p ,  n  must  not  be  connected  at  the 
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point  q.  Whatever  communication  exists  between  these  two 
wires  must  only  be  through  the  lamps.  To  avoid  confusion, 
the  two  main  feed-wires  have  therefore  been  designated 
throughout  in  Fig.  10  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  by  being  marked 
with  the  letters  p ,  n. 

12.  Current  Supplyfor  a  Revolving  Design. —Fig.  11 
illustrates  the  usual  plan  of  conveying  the  current  to  a 

revolving  design.  An  extra  wooden 
pulley  a ,  about  2  inches  wide,  must  be 
fastened  on  the  shaft  that  turns  the 
design  d.  Give  the  circumferential  sur¬ 
face  of  this  pulley  a  coat  of  shellac  and 
fit  snugly  around  it  two  i-inch  hoops  of 
spring  copper  b,  bx  about  1  inch  apart,  as 
in  the  illustration.  A  small  block  of 
well-varnished  wood  c  is  next  fitted 
with  two  copper  strips  e,  e ,,  6  inches 
long,  curved  so  that  when  the  block 
is  fastened  in  place  the  top  ends  rest  on 
and  form  a  contact  with  the  hoops. 
The  feed-wires  from  the  cut-out  are 
connected  to  the  lower  ends  of  the 
brush  strips,  as  indicated,  and  the  wires 
from  the  lamps  are  connected  with  the 
hoops  through  holes  in  the  pulley,  bored  and  bushed  for  the 
purpose,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  contact  between  the 
hoops  and  brush  strips  as  the  design  is  revolved. 

13.  Simple  Revolving  Switch. —An  inexpensive  auto¬ 
matic  switch  may  be  constructed  by  using  the  same  principles. 
First  make  a  revolving  drum  a ,  Fig.  12,  and  the  box  b , 
shown  in  front  of  it,  which  is  used  as  a  support  for  the  cut-out 
boxes  c,  c.  Arrange  two  3-ply  brushes  d}  d  at  each  box  and 
connect  the  feed-wires  to  the  right-hand  set  of  brushes;  and, 
the  wires  coming  from  the  device  to  be  operated,  to  the  left- 
hand  set  of  brushes.  Place  around  the  drum  four  f-inch 
bands  e,  e ,  /,  /  of  copper  so  that  one  forms  a  contact  with 
each  brush.  To  break  the  current  have  the  bands  /  short 
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about  one-third  the  circumference  of  the  drum,  as  indicated 
Finally,  complete  the  circuit  connections  by  connecting  the 
ands  on  the  drum,  positive  and  negative,  by  short  lengths 
of  wire  crossing  between  them,  within  the  drum,  with  the 
ends  brought  out  through  holes  bored  for  the  purpose 
and  attached  to  their  proper  bands.  For  instance,  beginning 
from  the  left,  connect  the  first  e  with  the  first  /  and  the 
second  e  with  the  second  /. 


14.  Flashing  Machines.  -  The  use  of  flashing  machines 
or  flashers,  as  they  are  called,  for  controlling  the  illumina¬ 
tion  of  designs,  by  letting  them  periodically  be  extinguished 


Fig.  12 


or  change  colors,  have  become  quite  common  and  popular, 
and  as  a  result  a  number  of  efficient  (some  moderately 
priced)  machines  for  this  purpose  have  been  placed  on 
the  market.  Every  well-equipped  decorating  department 
should  have  at  least  one  reliable  and  up-to-date  flashing 
machine;  but  as  many  stores  cannot  buy  them,  one  may  be 
constructed  at  a  low  cost  as  follows:  First  fit  a  cylinder  a} 
Fig.  13,  with  a  pulley  b,  mounted  on  bearings  of  window- 
shade  rollers,  as  indicated.  Then  make  a  series  of  contacts gy 
from  spring  copper  strips,  f-inch  wide,  mounted  as  in  Fig.  14, 
where  the  construction  is  clearly  shown.  These  contacts  are 
then  placed  before  the  cylinder  as  indicated  in  the  end  view, 
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Fig.  13.  A  set  of  lugs  c ,  d,  e,  /,  made  by  attaching  project¬ 
ing  blocks  to  the  cylinder,  are  arranged  for  each  pair  of  con¬ 
tact  springs.  These  lugs  are  spaced  according  to  the  interval 
desired  between  the  flashes  of  light  controlled  by  each  set  of 
springs,  and  the  length  of  the  lugs  determines  the  duration 


of  the  flashes  of  light.  When  the  cylinder  is  revolved  and 
the  lug  c  reaches  the  contact  spring  g ,  it  presses  the  spring 
forwards,  thus  forming  a  contact  with  the  other  spring  h ,  of 
that  pair,  which  completes  a  circuit  and  causes  the  light  or 

lights  on  that  circuit  to 
flash  or  light  up.  Each 
lamp  or  set  of  lamps  is 
connected  with  its  plug  p 
and  springs  g}  h  by  means 
of  the  wires  k ,  /,  m,  as 
indicated. 

The  cylinder  may  be 
driven  by  any  kind  of  a 
motor,  but  it  must  be  run 
slowly;  therefore,  if  an 
electric  motor,  which 
usually  makes  about  2,000  revolutions  per  minute,  is  used, 
it  is  necessary  to  construct  a  reducer.  One  that  may  be  very 
cheaply  constructed  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  15.  The  large  pul¬ 
leys  are  made  by  screwing  together  the  lids  of  confectionery 
buckets.  These  being  beveled  on  one  side  of  the  edge  will, 
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when  two  are  brought  together,  form  grooved  pulleys  suit¬ 
able  for  belts.  For  the  small  pulleys,  spools  or  similar  things 
may  be  used.  These  pulleys  are  pivoted  with  curtain  fixtures 
xn  the  same  manner  as  the  cylinder.  By  using  this  arrange- 


ment,  the  revolutions  of  the  cylinder  will  be  reduced  to 
about  50  per  .  minute,  by  having-  the  motor  drive  the  first 
pulley  from  the  left  and  letting  the  cylinder  be  driven  by  the 
last  pulley. 


Fig.  16  Fig.  17 

15.  Wlieel  Design.  —  A  neat  circular  design  may  be 
formed,  as  shown  in  Fig.  16,  with  the  aid  of  an  ordinary  car¬ 
riage  wheel.  Attach  the  lamp  sockets  to  the  spokes  and 
rim,  as  illustrated  in  Fig.  17,  and  then  wire  in  four  circuits, 
as  indicated  in  the  diagram  illustrated  in  Fig.  18.  The  rim 
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lights  will  form  one  circuit  and  the  spoke  lights  three  circuits, 
each  consisting  of  two  parallel  wires,  as  indicated.  The  con¬ 
nections  with  the  flasher  and  feed-wires  are  shown  in  Fig.  18. 

Arranging  the  lugs  on  the  flasher  cylinder  along  circum¬ 
ferential  lines,  as  laid  out  in  Fig.  19  ( a ),  will  produce  the 


Border  Grew? 


Fig.  19 


effect  of  a  wheel  revolving  first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
In  appearing  to  turn  one  way  the  rim  lamps  will  remain 
lighted,  but  they  will  go  out  momentarily  when  the  motion 
of  the  wheel  is  apparently  reversed. 
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16.  Fan  Design.  —The  plan  of  wiring  to  illuminate  the 
open-fan  design,  illustrated  in  Fig.  20,  is  shown  in  Fig.  21. 
By  setting  the  lugs  on  the  flasher  cylinder,  as  indicated 
in  Fig.  19  (b),  the  design  will  light  up  one  rib  at  a  time, 
beginning  at  one  side  until  all  are  lighted;  then  the  border 


lights  will  come  on,  after  which  all  will  go  out,  and  then 
come  on  again  beginning  with  the  first  rib  from  the  right, 
then  the  next,  and  so  on  until  all  are  lighted  and  the  border 
comes  on  again.  Then  all  go  out  again  to  reappear  in  the 
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same  order.  If  the  edge  or  border  lights  of  this  design  are 
in  color  the  effect  will  be  enhanced. 

17.  Column  Design.— To  arrange  and  flash  an  electric 
column  or  tower,  as  shown  in  Fig.  22,  lay  out  the  circuits 
as  illustrated  in  Fig.  23.  The  latter  is,  of  course,  merely 
a  schematic  drawing  to  show  the  proper  connections  for 
the  wiring,  it  being  understood  that  the  flasher  may  be 


Fig.  22 


p 


located  as  most  convenient  in  any  particular  application, 
and  the  wires  brought  in  from  it  and  the  mains  to  the  back 
of  the  design.  In  this  case  it  will  be  found  better  to  let 
about  a  quarter  of  the  column  be  open  at  the  rear  and  to 
arrange  the  wires  within. 

Each  alternate  double  band  of  lamps  is  on  a  different 
circuit,  and  the  caption  band  on  a  circuit  by  itself.  By  setting 
the  lugs  of  the  flasher  as  indicated  in  Fig.  19  (c) ,  the  column 
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will  be  illuminated  from  the  bottom  up,  two  bands  at  a  time; 
they  then  go  out,  when  the  operation  is  repeated.  This 
design  can  be  made  more  effective  if  the  caption  is  made 
to  revolve,  by  the  application  of  the  hub-switch  principle 
previously  explained. 

The  above  is  similar  to  the  plan  by  which  the  electrical 
tower  of  the  Chicago  World’s  Fair  of  1893  was  illuminated. 


ELECTRICAL  UNITS 

18.  Electricity  being  invisible  and  imponderable  (not 
having  sensible  weight),  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  it  the 
ordinary  standards  of  measure;  therefore,  electricians  have 
devised  special  units  of  measure.  Those  most  used  in  prac¬ 
tice  are  the  volt ,  the  ampere ,  and  the  ohm. 

The  volt  is  the  unit  measure  of  pressure.  When  an  elec¬ 
trician  says  a  line  carries  110  volts,  we  may  in  certain 
respects  find  some  similarity  between  this  expression  and 
that  of  an  engineer  when  he  says  his  boiler  is  carrying  100 
pounds  of  steam. 

The  ampere  is  the  unit  of  the  rate  at  which  an  electric 
current  flows  through  a  circuit.  Thus,  a  wire  carrying 
25  amperes  of  electricity  to  fifty  lamps,  each  using  i  ampere, 
may  be  considered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  statement  that 
a  water  pipe  carries  50  gallons  of  water  a  minute  to  one 
hundred  faucets,  each  using  i  gallon. 

The  ohm  is  the  unit  measure  of  resistance.  For  instance, 
it  requires  1  volt  to  carry  an  electric  current  of  1  ampere 
through  1  ohm  of  resistance,  which  is  approximately  equal 
to  the  resistance  of  129  yards  of  copper  wire  tV  inch  in 
diameter.  This  last  unit  applies  chiefly  to  the  calculation 
of  pressure  lost  by  conductors,  or  wires,  and  to  the  insu¬ 
lating  capacity  of  non-conductors  or  insulators  as  used  in 
electrical  construction  work.  The  ordinary  wireman  deals 
with  electricity  chiefly  by  volts  and  amperes,  having 
to  know,  in  order  to  wire  up  properly,  the  pressure  and 
strength  of  the  current  required  to  perform  any  given 
amount  of  work. 
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INSURANCE  RULES 

19.  Below  are  given  some  of  the  most  important  rules 
that  must  be  complied  with  when  wiring  displays: 

1.  All  moldings  must  be  painted  inside  and  capped. 

2.  All  joints  must  be  soldered  and  double-taped,  the 
joint  being  as  well  protected  as  the  wire  itself. 

3.  Wires  passing  through  obstructions  of  any  kind  must 
be  in  porcelain  tubes. 

4.  All  motors,  cut-outs,  switches,  flashers,  etc.  must  be 
in  asbestos-lined  boxes  when  in  proximity  to  inflammable 
materials. 

5.  Flexible  cord  can  be  used  only  where  one  end  is  free, 
or  to  a  portable  article. 

6.  When  wires  of  opposite  polarity  cross  each  other  in 
dry  places,  they  must  be  covered  with  loom ,  and  in  wet 
places  they  must  be  run  in  lead  pipe.  When  several  wires 
are  of  the  same  potential,  they  may  be  bunched  and  run  in 
the  same  covering. 

7.  Incandescent  lamps  are  not  to  be  run  in  circuits  of 
more  than  ten  sockets,  and  every  main  and  branch  circuit 
must  be  protected  by  a  fuse  of  less  carrying  capacity  than 
the  wire  itself. 


SOME  HINTS  AND  KINKS 

20.  On  account  of  the  cost  and  labor  of  maintenance  and 
their  unreliability,  batteries  cannot  be  used  for  furnishing 
light  and  power. 

In  making  or  keeping  a  flasher  in  order  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  they  make  as  many  breaks  and  contacts  in 
30  days,  5  hours  a  day,  as  the  ordinary  hand  switch  would 
in  several  hundred  years;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  greatest  care. 

Two  kinds  of  current  are  supplied  for  light  and  power; 
i.  e.,  direct  and  alternating.  A  motor  made  for  one  kind  cannot 
be  used  on  the  other,  although  it  makes  no  difference  with 
wires,  fuses,  lamps,  or  flashers. 
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In  a  direct-current  circuit,  the  arc  on  breaking  is  larger  and 
more  destructive  than  the  arc  in  an  alternating-current  circuit 
carrying  a  current  of  the  same  number  of  amperes 

The  following  cautions  should  always  be  kept  in  mind  in 
the  use  of  electricity: 


Never  be  careless  in  making  connections. 

Insulate  every  joint  and  do  not  leave  loose  joints;  they 
consume  too  much  pressure. 

Never  cross  uncovered  wires,  and  always  bush  the  over¬ 
lying  wires  when  compelled  to  cross  insulated  wires 

Never  carry  wires  through  wall  or  floor  without  using 
clay  or  porcelain  bushings. 


Never  let  wires  touch  brass  or  any  other  metal,  except 
under  the  screws  intended  to  hold  them  in  the  lamps  or 
cut-out  boxes. 


^  Do  not  attempt  to  connect  work  at  the  cut-out  box  until 
sure  the  switch  is  open;  otherwise,  you  may  establish  a  short 
circuit,  which,  though  not  necessarily  fatal,  is  decidedly 
unpleasant  and  may  be  dangerous  for  persons  with  some 
constitutional  weakness. 

Never  handle  live  wires.  Always  see  that  they  are  cut  off 
between  you  and  the  source  of  the  current  supply.  When  han¬ 
dling  wires  about  which  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  being 
live,  never  use  more  than  one  hand. 

Never  let  unconcealed  wires  show  in  a  design.  Keep  all 
wires  out  of  sight  in  trimming. 

All  kinds  of  soldering  cannot  be  done  by  simply  heating 
the  wires;  learn  to  use  the  soldering  iron  and  outfit. 

In  decoration,  it  will  often  be  found  that  lamps  of  16  candle- 
power  may  be  dispensed  with  and  that  8-candlepower  lamps 
are  able  to  produce  the  desired  effect;  the  saving  in  current 
will  be  considerable.  Frosted  globes  will  be  found  to  give  a 
softer  and  more  decorative  effect  where  white  light  is  used. 

Lamps  with  globes  of  colored  glass  are  made  for  sale,  but 
the  price  is  prohibitive.  The  trimmer,  however,  can  easily 
color  them  himself.  A  solution  sold  under  the  name  of 
Pikron  will  be  found  very  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  It, 
or  other  solutions  equally  as  good,  can  be  bought  at  most 
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electrical  supply  houses.  Should  it  happen  that  no  solution 
can  be  had,  the  following  formulas  will  produce  satisfactory 
coloring: 

1.  Collodion  varnish  3  parts,  alcohol  1  part,  and  a  pinch 
of  analine  dye  dissolved  in  alcohol,  to  each  pint  of  solution. 

2.  White  shellac,  thinned  to  the  consistency  of  oil  with 
alcohol,  and  colored  with  analine  dye  in  the  same  proportion 
as  above.  Increase  or  decrease  the  amount  of  color,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  depth  of  tint  desired. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  cost  is  about  the  same  whether 
the  coloring  is  made  or  bought  prepared. 

To  properly  color  lamps,  have  sufficient  coloring  to  immerse 
the  bulbs,  but  first  attach  short  wires  to  the  socket  ends,  in 
order  to  hang  them  up  to  drain  and  dry  after  immersion. 
See  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  touch  each  other,  or  anything 
else,  before  they  are  thoroughly  dried.  Otherwise,  the  colored 
surface  will  be  spotted  and  marred. 


MOTORS  AND  MECHANICAL  DEVICES 


INTRODUCTORY 

21.  There  is  scarcely  any  means  so  sure  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  display  as  that  of  having  some  part  of  it  in  motion. 
But  this  requires  motive  power,  some  familiarity  with  gear¬ 
ing,  and  an  amount  of  ingenuity  in  proportion  to  the  difficul¬ 
ties  presented  by  each  original  or  novel  design.  In  the 
carrying  out  of  any  new  idea  the  trimmer  is  liable  to  encounter 
unexpected  obstacles  that  must  be  surmounted,  if  he  is  to 
realize  a  successful  execution  of  the  same. 

No  mechanical  plans  with  complete  details  can  be  laid 
down  that  will  exactly  fit  every  case.  Only  the  general  fea¬ 
tures  of  successful  mechanical  displays,  as  they  have  been 
used,  can  be  given;  their  application  must  be  adapted  to 
each  individual  case  in  which  they  can  be  used. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the  question  of  motors.  In 
most  cases  the  trimmer  will  have  no  trouble  from  this  source, 
since  the  use  of  the  electric  motor  has  become  so  nearly 
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universal  that  almost  every  mercantile  establishment  has  at 
least  one  motor  available  for  any  use  the  trimmer  may  have 
or  it.  But,  in  spite  of  this  fact,  the  trimmer  is  apt  to  find 
himself  at  times  thrown  on  his  own  resources  to  supply 
the  motive  power  for  some  good  mechanical  idea  that  may 
occur  to  him,  and  which  he  wishes  to  develop.  For  this 
reason,  several  inexpensive  and  easily  constructed  means  of 
providing  motive  power  are  presented  here. 


SOME  SIMPLE  MOTORS 

22.  Gravity  Motors.  -  Fig.  24  illustrates  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  very  simple  weight  motor.  It  consists  of  a  windlass 
and  two  pulleys  placed  about  as  shown  in  order  to  revolve  a 
vertical  design.  To  revolve  a  platform,  the  windlass  can  be 
erected  by  attaching  the  supports  of  the  drum  a  to  a  wall  or 
permanent  background,  instead  of  to  the  floor,  as  shown. 


This  will  bring  the  drum  on  the  perpendicular  so  that  the 
belt  b  can  be  run  to  the  pulley,  which  can  then  be  placed  on 
the  driving  shafL/beneath  the  platform  that  is  to  be  revolved. 
As  it  stands  in  the  figure,  the  pulley  c  is  connected  with  the 
shaft  that  runs  a  vertical  design.  The  windlass  can  be 
placed  either  on  the  floor,  outside  a  window,  or  between  the 
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permanent  background  and  a  temporary  one  built  to  conceal 
the  driving  machinery.  In  either  case,  bore  a  hole  d  through 
to  the  basement  in  order  to  pass  a  rope  through  to  receive 
the  weights  e. 

Another  weight  motor  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  25.  This  one 
is  shown  as  it  is  to  be  arranged  for  propelling  a  platform  a , 
but  it  is  just  as  easily  adapted  for  running  a  vertical  design 
by  simply  arranging  the  pulley  and  shaft  on  the  horizontal 
and  then  arranging  the  pulleys  c>  d  so  as  to  pass  the  rope 
around  the  pulley  b>  as  shown.  The  sand  box  e  is  con¬ 
structed  to  hold  sufficient  sand  to  exactly  counterbalance  the 
weight  /.  The  weight  is  drawn  up  until  the  sand  box  is  at 


the  bottom  of  the  guiding  frame  g.  Then,  as  the  sand  runs 
out  of  the  box  ey  the  weight  /  will  move  downwards  and  cause 
the  platform,  or  wheel,  a  to  revolve. 

23.  Water  Motors.— An  easily  improvised  water  motor 
is  illustrated  by  Fig.  26.  This  plan  is  for  use  where 
there  is  no  supply  of  water  through  pipes.  Where  there 
is  a  pipe  service  the  waterwheel  a  would,  of  course,  be 
arranged  under  a  hydrant  or  sink  faucet.  The  pulley 
wheel  b  is  then  connected  by  belt  to  the  work  to  be  moved. 
If  the  barrel  plan  is  used,  when  the  water  has  all  run  into 
the  lower  barrel  it,  of  course,  must  be  transferred  again  to 
the  upper  barrel.  This,  and  the  first  two  motors  described, 
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must  be  watched  occasionally  and  tended,  which  can  be  done 
by  a  boy. 

Another  water  motor  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  27.  Any  tinner 
can  soon  construct  a  circular  box  about  a  wheel  a  and  fit  it 
with  a  drain  pipe  b.  The  blades  c,  c ,  c ,  c  are  easily  bent  out 
of  sheet  iron  and  screwed  or  soldered  on  the  edge  of  the 
wheel.  The  water  flow  is  supplied  by  hose  to  the  nozzle  d. 
This  motor  can  be  made  almost  as  well  without  any  outside 
assistance,  by  simply  constructing  a  wooden  box  around  the 
wheel  and  over  a  sink.  The  waterwheel  flanges  can  be  made 
of  the  bowls  of  cheap  tablespoons;  or,  small  tin  cups  can  be 
fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  wheel  and  the  water  be  made  to 
overshoot,  thus  securing  additional  power  by  the  added 
weight  of  the  water  held  in  the  cups  on  the  downward 
motion  and  which  would  be  emptied  on  the  up  motion. 


IMITATIONS  OF  WAVES  AND  WIND 

24.  In  Fig.  28  is  shown  a  device  that  was  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  an  imitation  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  a  ship  as  it  appears 
on  ocean  swells.  The  imitation  of  the  water  was  arranged 
over,  and  the  ship  was  placed  on,  the  platform  a.  The 
lever  frames  b,  b  were  hinged  to  the  platform  support  at  c ,  c 
and  pivoted  at  d ,  d  as  shown.  Stout  ropes  were  securely 


attached  to  the  lever  frames  at  g,  g,  passed  under  rollers  at 
e,  e ,  and  fastened  to  a  crank  on  the  pulley  /,  which  in  turn 
was  connected  by  a  system  of  speed-reducing  pulleys  to  the 
motor  //,  as  illustrated,  so  that  when  the  motor  was  run  the 
platform  a  rose  and  fell  in  even,  rhythmical  motion.  This 
device  was  used  in  the  window  display  illustrated  in  Fig.  42, 
Handkerchiefs ,  Part  2,  where  the  application  may  be  studied. 
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Figs.  29  and  30  illustrate  two  common  methods  of  rocking 
a  display  ship,  or  boat,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  Fig.  29  the 
motor  may  be  placed  in  the  basement  beneath  the  window; 
and  in  Fig.  30  it  could  be  placed  behind  a  wing  of  the  display 
at  one  end  of  the  window,  or  other  display  space.  In  these 
drawings,  just  sufficient  gearing  is  given  to  illustrate  the 
working  plans.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that  the  pulleys 
shown  would  be  enough  to  sufficiently  reduce  the  speed  from 


an  electric  motor.  The  amount  of  gearing  will  have  to  be 
determined,  in  each  application,  according  to  the  rate  of 
speed  at  which  the  design  is  to  be  moved.  That  involves 
simply  the  addition  of  more  pulleys  until  the  desired  speed 
is  obtained. 

25.  A  scheme  for  sailing  a  toy  ship  on  a  miniature  lake 
is  presented  in  Fig.  31.  Fig.  31  ( a )  shows  a  sectional  view, 
and  Fig.  31  (b)  the  ground  plan,  in  which  c,  c  indicate  the 
locations  of  the  electric  fans,  d,  d  the  outline  of  the  sides  of 
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the  basin  that  contains  the  water,  and  <?,  e  the  guide  rail  to 
keep  the  ship  in  its  course.  Connection  between  the  ship  and 
this  guide  rail  is  established  by  means  of  a  pair  of  stiff  wires 


FrG.  30 


or  knitting  needles  that  embrace  the  rail  e  by  being  attached 
to  each  side  of  the  keel  of  the  ship,  front  and  rear,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  upper  diagram.  A  fan  drives  the  ship  in  one 
direction  along  the  submerged  rails  and  the  needles  guide  it 


(b) 

Fig.  31 


around  the  end  until  it  catches  the  air  from  the  other  fan, 
which  sends  it  in  the  other  direction.  Thus  it  is  kept  sailing 
continuously. 
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REVOLVING  STANDS  AND  PLATFORMS 

26.  Revolving  Hat  Stands.— A  device  for  revolving 
a  series  of  display  stands  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  32  (a).  It 
was  propelled  by  the  electric  motor  a .  The  two  32-candle- 
power  lamps  shown  near  the  motor  provided  the  resistance 
necessary  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  motor.  The  series  of 
pulleys  in  frames  b ,  b  were  also  geared  to  reduce  the  speed  to 
the  desired  rate  for  the  display  stands,  for  which  c  was  the 
driving  pulley.  An  automatic  switch  d  driven  by  the  small 
pulley  e  flashed  the  lights  in  the  display  of  which  this  was 
a  part. 


Fig.  32 


By  crossing  a  continuous  belt  between  each  stand,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  32  (b) ,  alternate  stands  were  caused  to  revolve 
in  opposite  directions.  Shoe  strings  were  used  for  belting, 
and  were  found  very  satisfactory,  because  they  did  not  slip 
nor  stretch  as  would  be  the  case  with  ordinary  twine  or  cord. 
The  upright  arrangement  of  the  speed-reducing  pulleys 
shown  here  is  also  a  good  feature,  as  it  served  to  condense 
the  base  space  required  for  the  layout. 

27.  Revolving  Christmas  Trees. -Fig.  33  illustrates 
a  plan  for  revolving  and  flashing  a  Christmas  tree  in  decora¬ 
tion.  This  plan  requires  the  selection  of  a  tree  with  a 
straight  butt,  from  which  trim  away  a  sufficient  number  of 
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limbs  to  reach  through  to  a  prearranged  store  stool  a  with  a 
revolving  top.  A  double  collar,  the  parts  of  which  fit  and 
move  upon  each  other,  must  be  fitted  through  the  floor  at  b. 
One  piece  is  attached  to  the  floor  and  the  other  to  the  tree," 
a  liberal  use  of  graphite  such  as  is  used  for  bicycle  chains 
will  cause  these  to  work  easily.  The  part  attached  to  the 
tree  must  have  two  holes  bored  through  it,  one  at  either 
side,  and  next  to  the  tree  butt,  to  permit  the  passage  of  the 
electric  wires  that  are  to  be  attached  to  the  contact  copper 


(a) 


Fig.  3 


segments,  which  are  fastened  to  the  under  side  of  the  pulley  c 
as  shown  in  Fig.  33  (b).  The  T  stands  is  fitted  with  two 
strips  of  copper,  as  indicated  in  Fig.  33  (c)t  and  arranged  so 
that  the  copper  rings  on  the  pulley  will  pass  over  them  when 
the  tree  is  revolving.  The  feed-wires  of  the  circuits  on  the 
tree  are  connected  with  the  copper  strips  on  the  pulley,  and 
the  main  feed-wires  g  are  connected  with  the  copper  strips  /. 
The  tree  should  be  wired  in  five  circuits,  each  circuit  having 
different-colored  lamps.  The  automatic  contacts  arranged 
will  cause  them  to  light  up  and  go  out  successively.  This 
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display  would,  if  run  by  an  electric  motor,  require  several 
speed-reducing  pulleys  besides  the  ones  shown  in  the 
illustration. 

28.  A  Ferris  Wheel.  —The  necessary  gearing  for  mov¬ 
ing  an  imitation  or  model  of  the  great  Ferris  wheel  is 


Fig.  34 


indicated  in  Fig.  34,  which,  on  account  of  the  instructions 
that  have  preceded,  will  require  no  detailed  description,  as 
every  detail  of  the  device  has  been  explained,  and  is  also 
clearly  shown  in  the  illustration. 


ELECTRIC  FOUNTAIN 


29.  Electric  fountains  are  approved  features  of  all 
modern  expositions.  It  is  possible  to  adapt  them  with  very 
good  effect  to  store  and  window  decoration.  The  first  essen¬ 
tial  is  the  construction  of  a  heavy  tin  basin  with  an  open- 
domed  central  portion;  the  sectional  outline  of  the  basin 
<7,  <?,  <7.  a  is  easily  followed  in  Fig.  35  (a).  Any  tinner  can 
make  a  basin  after  this  fashion.  The  large  opening  in  the 
dome  must  be  covered  with  a  circular  piece  of  glass  through 
the  center  of  which  is  a  hole  for  the  nozzle  b.  It  must  also 
have  a  hole  at  the  side  to  permit  of  the  passage  of  the  pipe  r. 
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to  the  end  of  which  is  attached  a  tubular  ring  d,  which 
must  be  perforated  with  a  row  of  holes  set  at  such  an  angle 
as  to  produce  the  lower  falls  /  is  the  main  service 

pipe  and  g  the  waste  or  overflow  pipe.  Of  course  the 
points  of  entrance  of  these  pipes  into  the  basin  and  glass 


Fk;.  85 


must  be  soldered  and  puttied  to  render  them  water-tight. 
h  and  i  are  two  100-candlepower  incandescent  lamps  with 
regulation  mirror  glass  reflectors.  Over  these  are  two 
circular  frames  j  k  fitted  with  colored  glass,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  35  (b) .  These  frames  are  fitted  on  shafts  m ,  n ,  which 
are  geared  by  means  of  belts  and  pulleys  to  the  motor  o. 
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The  arrangement  of  the  pulleys  on  the  lower  end  of  the 
shafts  causes  the  color  frames  at  the  top  to  revolve  at  dif¬ 
ferent  rates  of  speed.  As  the  frames  are  made  to  overlap, 
this  causes  a  great  variety  of  colored  tints  to  be  cast  through 
the  rising  and  falling  waters,  and  results  in  a  very  fair 
imitation  of  the  regular  electric  fountains  of  the  recent 
expositions. 

30.  The  mechanical  principles  outlined  and  explained  in 
the  above  examples  are  drawn  from  actual,  successful  appli¬ 
cations,  and  will  be  found  ample  to  cover  the  necessities  of 
any  ordinary  mechanical  movements  that  will  be  needed  in 
the  average  display. 

In  the  establishments  that  can  afford  more  elaborate 
mechanical  displays,  there  will  be  found  a  force  of  regular 
mechanics,  such  as  electricians,  plumbers,  gas-fitters,  car¬ 
penters,  etc.,  ready  to  carry  out  in  the  best  form  the  mechan¬ 
ical  portions  of  the  trimmer’s  designs. 

Under  such  conditions  the  carrying  out  of  mechanical 
designs  is  easy;  but  the  hardest  part,  the  conception  of  them, 
still  remains  with  the  trimmer,  whose  ability  to  design  and 
direct  is  always  presupposed. 
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FIXTURES 

1.  Varieties. —Two  general  kinds  of  fixtures  are  com¬ 
monly  used  in  the  display  of  merchandise.  The  first  and 
original  kind  are  those  made  of  wood,  usually  by  the  person 
who  uses  them;  the  second  kind  are  those  made  of  metal,  and 
can  be  secured  ready-made.  Wooden  fixtures  embrace  various 
kinds  of  drapery  stands,  trestles,  boxes,  pyramids,  pedestals, 
platforms,  tables,  and  step  fixtures.  The  experienced  trim¬ 
mer  should  be  able  to  construct  these,  though  in  the  larger 
stores  they  are  often  ordered  from  wood -working  establish¬ 
ments,  or  are  made  by  the  regularly  employed  carpenters. 

Drapery  stands  are  those  shown  with  the  draping  of  fabrics. 
They  consist,  as  a  rule,  of  a  baseboard  about  12  inches  by 
15  inches,  an  upright,  and  top  pieces  to  suit  the  different 
kinds  of  merchandise,  or  the  trimmer’s  ideas.  Trestles  are 
always  useful  for  supporting  the  boards  in  improvising 
platforms. 

2.  Making  Stands. —Various  sizes  of  boxes,  commonly 
known  as  box  pedestals,  are  among  the  most  useful  of  deco¬ 
rative  fixtures.  They  are  generally  made  in  two  sizes, 
10  inches  and  12  inches  square;  and  in  three  heights,  10,  20, 
and  30  inches  for  boxes  10  inches  square,  and  12,  24,  and 
36  inches  for  those  12  inches  square.  Sometimes  fixtures 
of  the  heights  mentioned  above  are  made  in  quarter,  half, 
and  completely  round  stands  that  are  equally  as  handy  and 
useful  as  are  the  square  forms.  Platforms  and  step  fixtures 
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may  be  made  by  piling-  these  boxes  into  step  designs,  and 
then  a  rounded  front  may  be  added  to  the  fronts  of  the  steps 
by  placing  quarter-rounds  before  them.  The  half-round  and 
round  boxes  serve  to  represent  the  shafts  of  columns. 

Pyramidal  stands  are  made  the  same  as  the  box  stands, 
except  that  they  taper  toward  one  end.  They  are  usually 
made  12  inches  square  at  the  bottom,  10  inches  square  at 
the  top,  and  3,  4,  and  5  feet  in  height. 

Temporary  platforms  are  made  by  laying  the  required 
number  of  boards  over  trestles,  but  many  decorating  depart¬ 
ments  carry  a  series  of  ready-made,  sectional  platforms  that 
may  be  adjusted  to  different  display  spaces.  These  plat¬ 
forms  are  generally  1  foot  in  height,  and  sometimes  have 
curved  and  other  fancy  frontal  lines.  Higher  platforms  and 
steps  are  formed  by  placing  some  sections  of  these  on  top  of 
others.  For  windows,  platforms  are  made  in  widths  that 
vary  from  a  quarter  to  half  the  depth  of  the  window;  these 
are  found  very  useful  as  a  support  to  nail  the  uprights  for 
the  framework  of  special  designs. 

3.  Making  Step  Fixtures.  —  Next  in  general  usefulness 
to  the  box  stands  and  platforms  come  the  step  fixtures. 
These  are  made  according  to  the  spaces  they  are  intended  to 
occupy  in  displays  — the  straight  steps  that  cross  the  whole 
display  space  from  side  to  side,  and  rise,  one  step  at  a 
time,  until  they  meet  the  background,  and  the  corner  step 
fixtures,  in  which  the  lower  step  is  the  longest  and  the  others 
gradually  shorten  as  they  approach  the  top.  There  are  also 
triangular  step  fixtures  and  those  that  form  a  complete  or 
half  pyramid  of  steps,  which  may  be  square,  round,  or  tri¬ 
angular,  as  desired. 

All  these  fixtures  are  easily  constructed  and  are  covered 
with  various  fabrics,  such  as  denims,  cotton  flannel,  velvet, 
or  plush,  according  to  the  display  in  which  they  are  to  be  used, 
or  the  affluence  of  the  store.  Pedestals  are  those  forms  of 
stands  that  are  made  after  columnar,  or  architectural  shapes, 
and  may  be  box  shaped  with  square  bases  and  captions  more 
or  less  elaborate,  or  they  may  be  turned  on  a  lathe.  Both 
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styles  are  generally  painted,  but  sometimes  the  box  pedestals 
are  covered  with  velvet,  plush,  or  onyx  paper,  etc.  Pedestals 
are  always  extremely  useful  and  handy  as  a  means  for  eleva¬ 
ting  such  of  the  units  of  displays  as  may  be  required. 


Fig.  1 


4.  Metal  display  fixtures  are  made  in  an  almost 
endless  variety  for  displaying  almost  all  kinds  of  lighter 
merchandise.  The  best  are  made  of  brass,  and  are  heavily 
nickel-plated;  they  require  much  care  to  keep  them  properly 
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polished,  and  to  prevent  breakage  at  the  joints  or  loss  of 
parts  — such  as  thumbscrews  and  other  attachments.  The 
concerns  that  sell  them  furnish  the  necessary  information  and 
cleaners  for  properly  taking  care  of  them,  and  also  supply 
missing  parts  at  reasonable  charges. 

Fig.  1  illustrates  three  styles  of  cross-arm,  or  T,  stands 
and  two  styles  of  hat  stands.  The  hat  stand  (second  stand 
from  the  left)  has  the  convex  side  of  the  top  disk  turned  up, 
is  felt  or  velvet  covered,  and  is  the  kind  generally  used  for 
displaying  ladies’  trimmed  hats.  The  one  at  the  right  has 
the  concave  side  of  the  top  disk  turned  up.  This  top  is 


Fig.  3 


most  commonly  used  in  the  display  of  men’s  hats,  because  it 
will  support  the  hats  when  certain  parts  of  the  outside  of  the 
crowns  are  rested  thereon,  thus  making  it  possible  to  show 
the  linings  or  the  maker’s  stamp  and  brand. 

Fig.  2  shows  a  number  of  useful  metal  stands.  Naming 
them  from  the  left,  they  are:  scarf  stand,  shirt  easel,  shoe 
stand,  fan  easel,  and  another  scarf  or  tie  stand.  In  Fig.  3, 
naming  from  the  left,  may  be  seen  a  stock-collar  and  tie 
stand,  a  glass-top  haberdashers’  stand  (these  are  also  made 
with  metal  tops,  which  are  less  breakable),  a  feather,  flower, 
or  tie  stand,  a  scarf  stand,  fan  easel,  and  a  glass-top 
shoe  stand. 
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Fig.  4  shows  a  line  of  attachments  that  are  adjustable  to 
various  stands  and  uses.  From  the  top  downwards  they  are: 
First,  a  four-socket  collar  for  supporting  swing  arms,  like  that 
shown  immediately  below,  upon  uprights,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Fig.  5.  The  next  two  are  single-socket  attachments,  of 
which  the  first  is  to  be  screwed  to  wall  spaces  and  other 


Fig.  4 


Fig.  5 


points  for  supporting  side  arms,  as  may  be  seen  in  use  at  the 
ends  of  the  displays  illustrated  in  Figs.  6,  7,  and  8;  the  other 
is  a  single-socket  collar.  Next  below  is  shown  the  S  arm 
together  with  its  special  collar  and  side  sockets.  Then  follows 
the  three-ring  attachment  for  rods  used  in  displaying  haber¬ 
dashery;  between  the  first  two  is  a  small  attachment  to 
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prevent  rods  from  turning  in  the  notches  of  the  arms,  illus¬ 
trated  in  Fig.  8,  when  these  ring  attachments  are  used  and 
weighted  with  goods  in  display  sufficiently  heavy  to  cause 
them  to  topple  over;  between  the  second  two  is  shown  an 
adjustable  shoe  clamp.  Next  after  the  ring  arms  is  the 
triple-ring  hanger  for  the  rods  and  side  arms  used  in  the 


Fig.  8 


display  of  neckwear.  Then  comes  a  pole  support  and 
curtain  ring;  and  finally  the  adjustable  hat  top.  These 
are  all  made  to  fit  various  stands  and  side  arms,  and  all  of 
them  come  into  play  in  a  number  of  ways,  which  naturally 
suggest  themselves  as  the  study  and  practice  of  display 
work  progresses. 
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Fig's.  6  and  7  are  presented  for  the  study  of  the  uses  of  the 
various  stands  and  attachments.  Fig.  8  illustrates  the  use 
of  upright  standards  fitted  with  notched  arms  for  supporting 
the  rods  of  display  racks,  the  adjustment  and  use  of  which 
is  demonstrated  in  Fig.  9,  which  also  shows  further  uses  of 
T  stands  and  side  arms,  or  side  brackets,  as  they  are  also 
commonly  termed. 

Students  should  secure  and  study  a  good  catalogue  of 
metal  fixtures,  and  also  take  special  note  of  the  construction 
and  uses  of  the  various  wooden  fixtures  used  in  the  demon¬ 
strations  and  sample  displays  illustrated,  as  well  as  of  those 
that  may  be  observed  in  local  trimming. 


FRAMEWORK 

5.  The  stock  of  decorative  materials  should  always  include 
a  liberal  supply  of  poplar  strips  of  the  following  dimensions: 
1  inch  square  by  16  feet  in  length;  1  inch  by  2  inches  by 
16  feet;  bendable  strips,  }  inch  by  li  inch  by  16  feet.  The 
commercial  lengths  of  ordinary  lumber  are  12,  14,  and 
16  feet.  To  have  the  above  strips  made  from  16-foot  lumber 
is  the  most  economical,  as  there  is  less  waste  in  cutting  for 
the  average  decorative  purposes.  There  should  also  be  in 
stock  some  pine  rods;  these  may  be  had  from  planing  mills, 
in  various  thicknesses,  but  the  sizes  most  commonly  used  in 
decorating  are  i  inch,  l  inch,  and  1  inch  in  diameter.  They 
usually  come  prepared  in  12-foot  lengths.  A  good  supply 
of  boards  is  also  needed;  they  should  be  1  inch  thick  by 
12  inches  wide  for  platform  and  shelving  use,  and  i  inch  thick 
for  cutting  out  scrolls  and  other  fancy  designs  and  for  sheath¬ 
ing  arches,  etc.  Heavier  lumber  is  at  times  required,  but 
that  is  usually  ordered  as  needed,  and  is  rarely  kept  on  hand. 
Another  very  important  item  is  a  bundle  of  shade  sticks; 
these  may  be  secured  from  any  upholstery  stock  in  bundles 
of  500.  An  almost  indispensable  article  is  the  ordinary  roll 
hoop;  these  are  very  cheap  when  bought  in  gross  lots  as  put 
up  by  toy  manufacturers. 
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6.  Hoop  Designs. -Fig.  10  (a)  and  (6)  illustrates  two 
ways  of  using  hoops  that  will  suggest  an  infinite  number  of 
combinations. 

A  simple  design  made  from  the  2-inch  strips,  together 
with  a  half  dozen  sawn-out  curved  segments  that  form  the 
three  Gothic  arches,  is  shown  in  Fig.  11.  As  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  all  frames  of  this  kind 
should  be  constructed  flush 
on  the  front  side,  with  the 
parts  held  together  by  cleats 
nailed  across  the  joints  on 
the  back. 

When  other  architectural 
features,  such  as  cornices,  (a) 
column  caps,  and  bases,  are 
desired,  they  should  be  made 
and  covered  separately  and 
then  mounted  in  place  after 
the  main  framework  is  set  up 
and  covered.  It  also  often 
facilitates  this  work  to  cover 
the  different  pieces  of  the 
main  framework  before  they 
are  assembled  and  nailed 
into  place. 

(d) 

7.  Bent  and  Curved 
Work.  — Fig.  12  shows  a 
sample  frame  in  which  flex¬ 
ible  strips  have  been  used 
for  the  curved  lines;  the  plan 
and  work  of  placing  them  are  easily  followed.  Another 
plan,  introducing  scrolls,  is  outlined  in  Fig.  13,  while  one 
including  three  ovals  is  shown  in  Fig.  14.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  these  are  suggestive  designs  that  may 
be  trimmed  in  many  different  ways  and  used  for  many  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes. 

Fig.  15  illustrates  a  neat  frame  that  can  be  nicely  decorated 
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Fig.  13 
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Fig.  16 
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for  a  display  of  millinery.  Fig.  16  shows  one  that  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  notions,  or  other  small  wares. 

8.  Lattice  and  Scroll  Work.  —  A  latticed  framework 
of  very  neat  design,  indicating  the  introduction  of  electric 
lamps  in  decoration,  is  illustrated  in  Fig.  17. 


Fig.  18  shows  a  design,  the  top  part  of  which  is  made  of 
-2-inch  boards  battened  together,  and  then  cut  out  as  illus¬ 
trated.  Flat  strips  represent  the  columns;  or  these  may  be 
round,  if  the  bases  are  box  pedestals,  and  the  head  made  of 


Fig.  18 


the  same  depth  as  the  base  boxes.  To  give  depth  to  the 
head,  cut  out  two  sections,  one  for  the  front  and  one  for  the 
back,  as  illustrated,  and  then  connect  them  with  slats  to  hold 
them  in  proper  shape.  These  slats  should  always  be  set  in 
with  the  front  and  back  sections  nailed  to  the  ends  of  the 
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Fig.  19 


Fig.  21 
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slats.  This  will  obviate  all  irregularities  of  outline  and  per¬ 
mit  perfectly  smooth  covering. 

Cover  the  face  first,  tacking  the  cloth  over  the  edges;  then 
cover  the  space  between  the  sections  with  a  strip  of  cloth 
just  wide  enough  to  span  the  space  and  allow  about  i  inch 
to  turn  under  at  each  edge,  to  conceal  all  raw  edges.  If 
the  edges  are  to  be  finally  finished  with  cord  or  molding. 


ordinary  flat-head  tacks  may  be  used;  but  if  not,  finish  the 
edge  with  round-head  gimp  tacks. 

9.  Column  Designs.— A  neat,  simple,  column  design 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  19.  The  shaft  of  each  column  may  be 
a  flat  board,  with  extra  pieces  nailed  on  the  front  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  base  and  capital  lines. 

A  very  handy  stock  column  is  made  by  having  the  shaft  a 
square  box  with  the  base  boxed  around  it  at  the  bottom. 


Fig.  23 

At  the  top  have  a  square  board  that  projects  about  1  inch  at 
all  sides,  and  for  the  lower  capital  line  miter  strips  to  form 
a  movable  collar.  Thus  the  capital  effect  can  be  lengthened 
or  shortened  as  desired. 

Figs.  20  and  21  illustrate  two  suggestive  frameworks  for 
study  that  are  easily  followed  in  the  drawings.  An  outlined 
setting  for  a  memorial  display  is  indicated  in  Fig.  22. 
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Fig.  24 

and  address  of  the  firm  making  these  fixtures,  as  well  as  of 
those  making  any  other  fixtures  mentioned  or  used  in  the  dem¬ 
onstrations  in  this  Course,  will  be  furnished  on  application. 


PROPERTY  ROOM  AND  WORKSHOP 

1 1 .  The  property  room  and  workshop  are  usually  one 
and  the  same  place,  though  in  some  of  the  larger  stores 
extra  storage  space  is  provided  on  account  of  the  space 
usually  required  for  laying  out  and  trimming  the  parts  of 
large  special  decorations.  In  stores  where  the  workroom  is 
also  the  property  room,  extra  space  is  provided  when  elab¬ 
orate  designs  are  to  be  worked  out.  The  room  best  suited  for 
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10.  Adjustable  Strips.  -  Fig.  23  shows  a  sectional  view 
o  a  recently  patented,  adjustable  stripping  that  may  be  made 
to  follow  any  lines  desired.  It  is  made  in  widths  of  1,  3,  and 
5  inches;  an  application  of  it  is  shown  in  Fig.  24.  The  name 
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a  property  room  and  workshop  is  a  large  square  one.  About 

the  walls  should  be  arranged  the  shelves  and  bins  for  the 

decorative  fabrics,  the  racks  and  platforms  for  the  metal 
fixtures,  and  closets  for  the  lay  figures.  The  wax  heads 
and  hands  should  be  kept  in  tin  boxes,  and  placed  on 
shelves  over  the  lay  figures,  because  the  coloring  matter  in 
them  attracts  rats  and  mice,  and  to  get  at  which  they  gnaw 
the  wax.  If  the  room  has  a  high  ceiling,  a  gallery  may 
be  built  at  one  end,  on  which  wooden  stands,  etc.  can  be 

stored.  In  this  way  much  of  the  floor  space  may  be  kept 

clear  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  decorating. 


Fig.  25 


Fig.  25  shows  the  shelving  in  the  background  of  a  room, 
and  various  decorative  forms  in  process  of  construction  and 
decoration  in  the  middle  or  open  space.  Fig.  26  shows  a 
corner  of  the  workshop  during  the  preparations  for  an 
opening,  Easter,  or  Christmas  decoration  for  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store. 

As  much  of  the  work  as  possible  should  be  done  in  sec¬ 
tions,  which  are  fitted  and  trimmed  in  the  shop  and  then  put 
together  at  the  place  of  display,  thus  minimizing  the  amount 
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Fig.  26 
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of  work  that  must  be  done  where  the  business  of  selling  is 
being  carried  on.  In  this  way,  only  the  joining  of  the  parts 
and  the  finishing  remain  to  be  done  where  the  display  is 
made.  By  this  method  elaborate  decorations  appear  and 
disappear  in  a  night,  much  to  the  bewilderment  and  interest 
of  the  general  public,  thus  adding  considerable  impressive¬ 
ness  and  consequent  advertising  value  to  the  decorations. 


USEFUL  RECEIPTS  AND  DATA 

12.  Trimmer’s  Calendar.  —  Windows  handsomely 
trimmed  with  features  pertinent  to  those  events  of  the  year 
that  are  occasions  of  public  celebration,  attract  favorable 
comment  on  the  public  spirit  of  merchants  as  well  as  consid¬ 
erable  extra  trade  in  the  merchandise  suitable  for  the  occa¬ 
sions.  Among  these  events  are:  January  1,  New  Year’s 
day;  February  12,  Lincoln’s  birthday;  February  14,  St.  Val¬ 
entine’s  day;  February  22,  Washington’s  birthday;  March  17, 
St.  Patrick’s  day;  Easter  is  a  moveable  feast,  usually  some 
time  late  in  March  or  in  the  first  half  of  April  (the  Spring 
Opening  and  Easter  decorations  are  generally  combined  and 
usually  kept  on  display  for  a  week  or  two  before  and  for 
several  days  or  a  week  after  Easter  Sunday);  May  30,  Dec¬ 
oration  day,  also  known  as  Memorial  day;  July  4,  Inde¬ 
pendence  day;  first  Monday  in  September,  Labor  day; 
about  the  middle  of  September,  Fall-Opening  decorations 
(opening  dates  vary  according  to  locality  and  the  individual 
notions  of  merchants  and  managers);  latter  part  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  Thanksgiving  day,  which  is  also  a  movable  feast; 
December  25,  Christmas.  Decorations  for  Christmas  and  for 
the  gift-purchasing  season,  which  extends  over  2  or  3  weeks 
before  Christmas,  are  always  combined,  and  finished  for 
exhibition  not  later  than  10  days  before  Christmas,  but  more 
generally  from  2  to  3  weeks  before  that  date. 

13.  Photographing  Windows.— The  securing  of  a 
good  picture  of  a  show-window  display  is  rather  difficult. 
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The  greatest  obstacle  is  the  reflection  of  opposite  buildings, 
cars,  people,  etc.  that  is  produced  by  the  polished  surface 
of  the  plate  glass,  which  tends  to  confuse  and  destroy  the 
image  of  the  display  if  not  obviated  when  the  exposure  is 
made.  Other  obstacles  are  found  in  the  variety  of  colors 
and  luminosity  of  the  surfaces  presented  by  different  articles, 
each  of  which  may  require  a  different  length  of  exposure 
in  order  to  secure  perfect  results.  Then  there  are  often 
mirrors,  articles  of  glass,  china,  and  metals  with  burnished 
surfaces,  that  give  more  or  less  confusing  reflections 
with  which  to  contend.  However,  some  of  the  worst  diffi¬ 
culties  may  be  wholly  or  partially  overcome.  For  instance, 
the  cause  of  outside  reflections  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the 
weaker  light  inside  as  compared  with  that  outside  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  comparative  darkness  within  acts  as  a  foil,  and, 
combined  with  the  polished  surfaces  of  the  glass,  produces  a 
more  or  less  perfect  mirror  in  proportion  to  the  difference  in 
strength  of  the  inside  and  the  outside  light.  Therefore,  it 
has  been  found  that  the  best  time  to  photograph  window  dis¬ 
plays  is  at  night  by  the  light  of  the  electric  lamps  within  the 
windows.  Then,  if  all  lights  and  reflectors  directly  before  the 
lens  are  suitably  covered,  or  shut  off  in  order  to  prevent  hala¬ 
tion  (which  is  caused  by  the  light  being  reflected  from  the 
glass  of  the  negative  into  the  gelatine  film),  the  operation 
becomes  a  mere  matter  of  correctly  timing  the  exposure.  This 
will  vary  from  15  to  30  minutes,  according  to  lightness  or 
darkness  of  the  objects  of  the  display,  the  darker  the  goods, 
of  course,  the  longer  the  exposure  required.  In  exposures 
of  such  length,  passing  people  or  vehicles  will  not  interfere 
with  the  picture,  provided  there  is  not  a  steady  stream  of 
them  or  they  do  not  stop  before  the  lens.  Passing  street 
cars,  which  have  their  light  at  about  the  same  height,  will 
cause  a  streak  across  the  negative  by  reflection  from  the  glass 
if  behind  the  camera  (or  directly,  if  before  it);  hence,  it  is 
necessary  to  close  the  shutter  or  cover  the  lens  while  they 
are  passing.  This  must  be  quickly  done  if  any  person  or 
vehicle  stops  before  the  lens,  which  must  be  kept  covered 
until  they  move  on. 
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Incandescent  electric  light  is  the  best  for  photographing, 
as  that  from  arc  lights  is  too  strong  and  glaring,  pro¬ 
duces  heavy  and  ill-balanced  shadows,  and  lack  of  detail  in 
the  high  lights.  All  exposed  lamps  before  or  behind  the 
camera  should  be  either  turned  off  or  screened,  for  their  direct 
or  reflected  light  in  the  camera  will  produce  fog  or  halation. 

The  next  best  opportunities  for  photographing  windows 
are  during  dawn  or  twilight  — morning  or  evening.  At  these 
times,  owing  to  there  being  no  direct  light,  the  light  is  well 
diffused,  reducing  reflections  to  a  minimum  and  making 
fairly  good  photographs  possible. 

Another  device  that  has  been  used  is  the  hanging  of 
black-cloth  screens  from  awning  rods  before  the  window, 
thus  cutting  off  all  objects  that  would  otherwise  be  reflected. 
But  this  is  inconvenient,  as  the  cloth  must  be  about  three 
times  the  length  of  the  window  to  avoid  reflections  from 
objects  beyond  the  ends;  besides,  this  plan  requires  an 
extremely  wide  angle  lens,  as  the  camera  must  be  placed 
either  within  the  cloth  or  just  outside  (the  lens  passing 
through  a  hole  in  the  cloth),  which,  in  either  case,  is  too  close 
to  the  window  for  an  ordinary  lens  to  take  in  all  the  view. 

Another  scheme  is  to  elevate  the  camera  and  focus  it 
downwards  by  means  of  the  swing  back  and  front.  In  this 
way  most  reflections  may  be  thrown  out  of  range,  and  what 
cannot  be  avoided  will  fall  at  the  top  of  the  plate  over  the 
main  features  of  the  display  and  thus  interfere  but  little  with 
the  result. 

14.  Eights  and  Lighting.  —  The  three  means  for  light¬ 
ing  displays  are  oil,  gas,  and  electricity.  But  as  the  last 
is  becoming  the  most  common  method,  it  will  be  the  only 
one  described  here. 

There  are  two  systems  of  electric  lighting  in  vogue  — the 
arc  and  the  incandescent.  Of  these,  the  second  is  the 
better,  for  it  is  softer  and  more  steady,  while  at  the  same 
time  its  volume  and  brilliancy  may,  by  increase  of  numbers, 
be  brought  up  to  that  of  the  arc  light.  It  is  also  more 
convenient  of  arrangement,  is  more  readily  placed  out  of 
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the  way  and  in  such  positions  as  to  throw  all  the  light  on 
the  display  and  none  into  the  eyes  of  the  observer,  which 
is  the  manner  in  which  all  lighting  should  be  arranged. 
They  should  be  placed  just  over  the  glass  in  the  front  of 
the  window,  and  should  be  so  enclosed  in  reflectors  as  to 
be  invisible  from  the  outside  and  still  throw  all  the  light  on 
the  display. 

The  arc  lamp  may  be  placed  either  inside  or  outside  of  the 
window.  In  the  former  position  it  lights  up  a  display  with 
an  unpleasant  glare,  while  at  tfte  same  time  it  casts  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  its  light  directly  into  the  observer’s  eyes, 
thus  tending  to  blind  and  confuse  the  vision.  Outside  it  is 
above  and  back  of  the  observer  and  would  be  fairly  satisfac¬ 
tory  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  polished  surface  of  the 
glass  refracts  much  of  the  light  to  the  observer,  casts  reflec¬ 
tions,  and  is  thus  even  more  confusing  than  when  inside. 

Lights  that  are  intended  to  illuminate  and  thus  render 
conspicuous  the  front  of  a  business  house,  should  be  placed 
high  so  as  not  to  conflict  with  the  window  illumination. 
These  two  aims  are  entirely  different  and  cannot  be  secured 
by  either  system  alone,  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

15.  Frosting  Incandescent  Lamp  Bulbs.  —  There  are 
several  good  solutions  for  frosting  electric  globes  quickly 
for  the  temporary  purposes  of  decorations.  Perhaps  the 
simplest  is  white  shellac,  thinned  with  wood  alcohol.  Dip¬ 
ping  the  globes  in  this  and  allowing  them  to  thoroughly 
drain  and  dry  produces  an  excellent  imitation  of  ground  or 
frosted  glass.  This  same  solution,  by  adding  analine  dyes, 
may  be  used  for  coloring  electric  globes. 

Another  simple  method  for  frosting  is  to  dip  them  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  alum  and  water.  To  make  a  heavier 
coating  repeat  the  dipping  and  drying  process.  Dipping  the 
globes  in  a  hot  solution  of  Epsom  salts  or  a  hot  solution 
of  sal  ammoniac  will  give  about  as  good  results  as  the  alum 
solution. 

All  grease  and  dust  should  be  removed  from  the  globes 
by  polishing  them  with  whiting  and  tissue  paper  before 
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applying  frosting  or  coloring.  A  good  frosted  effect  was 
recently  obtained  by  brushing  mucilage  evenly  over  the 
globes  and  then  dusting  them  with  talcum  powder  until 
entirely  covered,  and  then  allowing  them  to  dry. 

16.  Window-Dressing  Curtain. —Windows  are  gen¬ 

erally  curtained  while  being  dressed.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  for  this  purpose  a  curtain  made  of  unbleached  sheeting, 
on  which  some  catchy  notice  is  printed,  such  as:  Don’t 

fail  to  see  this  display  when  finished,”  or  “We  are  getting 
ready  for  you,”  etc.  Hang  the  curtain  so  that  the  lettering 
is  easily  read  by  passers-by. 

17.  Washing  Windows. —Always  sweep  and  dust  a 
window  before  washing  and  polishing  the  glass,  other¬ 
wise  the  dust  thus  raised  will  settle  on  the  glass  and  dull 
its  transparency.  Whiting  is  about  as  effective  a  cleaner 
and  polisher  of  glass  as  is  known,  and  is  applied  by  dip¬ 
ping  a  wet  cloth  into  the  dry  powder  and  then  rubbing  it 
thoroughly  over  the  glass,  allowing  the  powder  to  dry 
thereon  (which  only  takes  a  few  minutes),  after  which  the 
powder  is  rubbed  off  with  a  dry  cloth.  It  rubs  off  easily, 
taking  all  dirt  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  the  glass  a 
high  polish.  Another  quick  and  good  method  is  to  go  over 
the  glass  with  a  cloth  containing  turpentine  and  finish  by 
polishing  with  a  dry  cloth. 

A  way  that  is  much  used  is  to  wash  the  window  with  warm 
soap  suds,  then  rinse  with  clean  warm  water,  and  polish  with 
paper,  either  tissue  or  news.  This,  perhaps,  gives  a  nicer 
polish  than  can  be  obtained  by  any  other  method,  but, 
on  account  of  the  rinsing,  cannot  be  used  for  washing  the 
inside  of  the  glass;  it  is,  however,  very  effectively  and  easily 
applied  outside.  Ammonia  and  water  also  makes  a  good 
cleaner,  after  which  the  polishing  may  be  done  with  paper. 
The  trimmer  should  see  that  the  windows  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  each  dressing. 

18.  Prevention  of  Frozen  Windows.  —  During  very 
cold  weather,  plate -glass  show  windows  tend  to  become 
covered  with  frost  or  ice,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
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merchant  and  trimmer.  While  many  plans  have  been  sug¬ 
gested  for  the  prevention  of  this  trouble  they  are  not  always 
successful. 

Frosting  is  due  to  an  unevenness  in  the  temperature  inside 
and  outside  the  window.  While  air  contains  moisture  at  all 
times,  its  ability  to  retain  moisture  increases  with  its  tem¬ 
perature;  therefore,  when  moisture-laden  warm  air  comes 
in  contact  with  a  colder  surface,  its  moisture  is  condensed 
by  the  lowering  of  its  temperature  and  gathered  on  the 
colder  surface.  For  this  reason  frosting  can  only  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  that  arrangement  which  makes  the  temperatures 
on  both  sides  of  the  glass  equal. 

To  secure  a  comparatively  even  temperature  on  both  sides 
of  the  glass,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  window  shall 
be  enclosed,  so  that  it  will  not  receive  any  air  from  the 
interior  of  the  store,  which  is  always  warmer  than  the  window 
glass  and  is  also  laden  with  moisture. 

In  places  where  the  division  between  store  and  window 
is  comparatively  air-tight,  there  is  never  any  trouble  from 
“sweat”  or  frost  on  the  glass.  Where  this  precaution  does 
not  suffice,  or  where  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a  complete 
separation  between  the  air  of  the  store  and  window,  outside 
ventilation  must  be  provided  by  means  of  inlets  and  outlets 
for  the  air  below  and  over  the  glass.  This  plan  has  always 
proved  entirely  satisfactory  and  has  overcome  all  tendency 
of  the  glass  to  sweat.  It  has  but  one  objection,  which  is  that 
the  ventilators  let  in  dust  and  dirt  from  the  outside,  which  are 
apt  to  be  injurious  to  fine  merchandise.  This  trouble  may 
be  overcome  by  placing  in  the  ventilators  sufficient  thin 
gauzy  material  or  raw  cotton  to  stop  and  hold  the  particles 
of  dust,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  does  not  seriously  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  currents  of  air. 

Temporary  relief  from  frost  is  said  to  be  afforded  by 
applying  to  the  glass  washes  of  glycerine  and  water,  alcohol 
and  water,  ammonia  and  water,  or  salt  and  water.  A  thin 
layer  of  a  paste  made  of  water,  glycerine,  white  candy,  and 
sugar  in  equal  parts,  with  a  small  quantity  of  coumarin  (which 
is  a  camphor  derived  from  the  Tonka  bean),  spread  over  the 
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glass  does  not  effect  its  transparency,  but  prevents  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  moisture  and  frost.  An  electric  fan  so  placed 
within  the  window  as  to  send  a  constant  current  of  air  over 
the  glass  is  said  to  prevent  this  trouble,  while  some  have 
introduced  electric  heaters  within  the  window  for  the  purpose 
of  drying  out  the  air.  However,  general  experience  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  even-temperature  plan  is  the  only  sure  way. 

19.  Cleaning  and  Repairing  Wax  Forms.  —The  first 
requisite  is  absolute  cleanliness.  Have  at  hand  plenty  of 
clean  white  cheese-cloth,  clean  brushes,  ready-mixed  powders, 
and  cleaning  solution.  The  best  solution  consists  of  1  part 
of  benzine  to  2  parts  of  kerosene. 

To  clean  a  wax  head,  wash  the  surface  of  the  wax 
thoroughly  and  quickly  with  this  solution,  using  a  piece  of 
clean  cheese-cloth  for  the  purpose.  Do  not  allow  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  remain  on  long,  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  soften  the  wax. 
When  all  color  and  dirt  are  removed,  even  from  within  the 
eyebrows  and  roots  of  the  hair  near  the  face,  wipe  dry  and 
smooth  with  a  fresh  piece  of  cloth,  being  careful  not  to  rub 
hard  enough  to  injure  the  surface  of  the  wax.  It  will  then 
be  slightly  sticky  and  ready  to  receive  the  coloring  powder. 
This  consists  of  2  parts  of  powdered  pumice  and  1  part  of 
precipitated  chalk,  and  is  colored  with  the  best  obtainable 
carmine,  but  little  of  which  is  required.  The  best  plan  is  to 
secure  three  small  cardboard  boxes  and  divide  the  mixture 
of  powdered  pumice  and  chalk  into  three  parts,  placing 
one  part  into  each  box.  Then  add  the  carmine,  making 
the  powder  in  one  box  a  very  light  pink,  in  another  a 
medium  pink,  and  in  the  third  a  rather  deep  pink.  Begin 
with  the  light-pink  powder  and  go  over  the  whole  of  the  wax 
surface,  using  a  round  sable  brush  with  a  flat  end  about  the 
size  of  a  half  dollar.  Use  the  brush  as  you  would  a  powder 
puff,  patting  the  powder  over  the  face  evenly  and  well  into 
the  wax.  Dust  off  the  surplus  powder  of  the  light  tint,  and 
then  proceed  to  apply  the  medium  tint  over  the  forehead, 
nose,  chin,  and  prominent  surfaces.  Next  use  the  darkest 
tint  for  strengthening  and  deepening  the  color  of  the  cheeks 
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and  ears  to  a  rosy  tint.  Finish  by  touching  up  the  lips, 
corners  of  the  eyes,  and  nostrils,  using  for  this  purpose  a 
mixture  of  equal  parts  of  the  carmine  and  the  pumice;  apply 
to  the  parts  mentioned  with  a  very  small  sable  brush. 
Another  way  to  do  this  part  of  the  work  is  to  make  a  rather 
weak  solution  of  carmine,  or  rose  madder,  and  water,  and 
then  paint  the  lips  and  touch  the  corners  of  the  eyes  and 
nostrils.  See  that  all  loose  powder  is  carefully  brushed  off 
with  a  soft  brush,  especially  about  the  roots  of  the  hair  of 
the  head,  brow,  and  eyelashes.  If  you  have  succeeded  in 
securing  good  flesh  shades  in  tinting  up  your  powders,  which, 
by  the  way,  must  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  color  until 
all  streaks  disappear  and  an  even  tone  is  secured,  you  will 
have  succeeded  in  rejuvenating  your  waxwork  about  as  well 
as  you  could  have  had  it  done. 

To  replace  fallen  hairs,  secure  some  hair  to  match  that  of 
the  form,  and  two  or  three  needles.  Push  the  needles  into 
the  end  of  a  small  piece  of  soft  wood  until  about  }  inch  is 
left  out  of  the  wood,  letting  the  latter  serve  as  a  handle. 
Then  break  off  the  needles  across  the  eyes.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  forked  instrument  with  which  to  push  the  ends  of  the 
hairs  into  the  wax.  If  this  is  done  on  the  eyebrows  or 
lashes  trim  off  the  ends  of  the  hairs  added  to  correspond 
with  the  others. 

To  repair  broken  fingers,  first  clean  the  parts  in  the  same 
manner  as  directed  for  cleaning  a  head.  Then  cut  the  head 
off  a  thin  wire  nail  and  join  the  finger  to  the  hand  by  first 
pushing  the  nail  into  the  hand  and  then  pushing  the  finger 
on  the  other  end  of  the  nail  until  the  two  parts  meet.  This 
arrangement  will  add  strength  to  the  repaired  parts.  Then, 
with  a  cheap  steel  table  knife  that  is  kept  heated  by  means 
of  a  small  alcohol  lamp,  rub  a  little  wax  into  the  crevices, 
and  smooth  the  joint  down  to  the  regular  lines  of  the  finger 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obliterate  all  signs  of  the  line  of 
juncture. 

The  hand  is  then  ready  to  be  recolored,  which  is  done  in 
the  same  manner  as  for  the  head  and  face -using  the  deeper, 
colors  for  the  nails  and  knuckles. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  make  a  whole 
new  hand  or  to  remold  the  broken  ones.  To  do  this,  secure 
two  cigar  boxes  of  the  same  size  and  a  quantity  of  plaster  of 
Paris.  Then  take  a  good  wax  hand,  or  a  model  from  life  of 
your  own  selection,  and  after  cutting  a  place  in  one  end  of  a 
box  for  the  wrist,  place  the  hand  in  the  box,  resting  it  on  the 
wrist  but  not  otherwise  touching  the  box.  Rub  olive  oil 
over  the  side  of  the  hand  to  be  cast  first  and  pose  the  fingers 
as  desired;  then  with  plain  water,  quickly  mix  up  and  pour 
into  the  box  sufficient  plaster  to  cover  the  hand  to  a  point  at 
which  it  can  be  easily  removed  when  the  plaster  has  set. 
Remove  the  bottom  from  the  other  box,  cut  a  place  for  the 
wrist,  as  before,  and  then  place  it  evenly  over  the  first  box 
with  the  hand  in  place  again.  Oil  that  side  of  the  hand  and 
the  top  of  the  exposed  plaster  to  prevent  the  two  parts  from 
adhering  together.  Mix  more  plaster  and  water  and  pour  it 
into  the  upper  box  over  the  hand.  When  it  has  set  remove 
the  top  box  and  hand  and  you  will  have  in  the  two  cigar 
boxes  a  perfect  model  of  the  hand.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  oil  the  molds,  bind  the  two  boxes  together,  run 
in  melted  wax,  allow  it  to  cool,  remove,  .smooth  off,  and  color. 
Before  coloring,  however,  insert  the  wood  screw  into  the  end 
of  the  wrist  part;  or,  better  still,  insert  it  while  the  wax  is  hot 
and  hold  it  carefully  in  position  until  the  wax  has  cooled  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  hold  it.  Otherwise,  a  hole  must  be  cut  into  the 
wrist  and  the  screw  very  carefully  turned  into  it  to  prevent 
splitting  at  that  point. 

20.  Trimmers’  Don’ts.  —Besides  the  actual  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  background  and  merchandise  in  displays,  there 
are  a  number  of  things  that  must  be  avoided  in  order 
to  produce  first-class  display  work.  Some  of  them  are  as 
follows: 

Never  trim  a  display  space  until  all  parts  have  been  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  and  dusted.  If  it  is  a  window,  see  that  the 
glass  and  fixtures  are  thoroughly  cleaned  and  polished. 

Never  use  soiled  cards  or  price  tickets.  If  any  are  dirty, 
get  new  ones.  Have  them  harmonize  with  the  color  scheme 
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of  the  trim.  Use  catchy  wording  on  the  cards  and  see  that 
this  is  neatly  executed;  be  sure  that  they  are  hung  or  placed 
in  position  perfectly  straight.  Nothing  detracts  so  much 
from  an  otherwise  good  display  as  dowdiness  in  the  make-up 
and  arrangement  of  the  cards  and  price  tickets. 

See  that  the  awnings  are  properly  adjusted  to  protect  the 
merchandise  from  being  faded  and  ruined  by  direct  sunlight. 

Do  not  allow  any  one  other  than  yourself  or  assistants 
to  enter  the  display  spaces  to  remove  goods,  as  they  are 
sure  to  disarrange  the  display  and  to  make  no  effort  to  repair 
the  damage. 

Always  see  that  the  lights,  shade  cords,  etc.  are  in  good 
order  before  beginning  a  trim.  This  will  avoid  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  disturbing  the  display  after  it  is  finished. 

21.  Resilvering  Mirrors. —The  following  formula 
will,  if  carefully  followed,  give  a  perfect  mirror  at  a  small 
expense:  Dissolve  12  grains  of  Rochelle  salts,  chemically 
pure,  in  6  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Then  dissolve  16  grains 
of  nitrate-of-silver  crystals  in  1  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
Mix  these  solutions  and  then  boil  for  10  minutes,  after  which 
add  distilled  water  sufficient  to  make  12  fluid  ounces  of  the 
whole.  Bottle  and  stand  in  a  cool  place  for  2  days,  and  then 
filter  and  have  ready  for  use.  Also  dissolve  1  ounce  of 
nitrate-of-silver  crystals  in  10  ounces  of  distilled  water  and 
very  slowly  add  aqua  ammonia  until  this  solution  begins 
to  turn  yellow;  then  add  a  mixture  of  1  ounce  of  alcohol  and 
12  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Bottle  and  set  aside  for  3  days; 
then  filter  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  surface  of  the  glass 
to  be  silvered  must  be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  glass 
must  be  in  the  room  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done  for 
5  or  6  hours  before  the  operation,  during  which  time  the 
temperature  is  to  be  maintained  at  or  above  80  F. 

Run  a  thin  line  of  tallow  around  the  edge  of  the  glass  to 
prevent  the  silvering  solution  from  running  off  the  edges; 
leave  one  corner  open  temporarily.  Flow  over  the  glass  suf¬ 
ficient  distilled  water  to  cover  the  whole  surface;  then  raise 
the  glass  and  let  the  water  drain  off  at  the  open  corner  of  the 
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tallow  edge,  which  is  then  closed  with  more  tallow  as  soon  as 
all  the  water  has  been  drained  off.  Then  immediately  and 
quickly  mix  the  contents  of  the  two  bottles  of  prepared  solu¬ 
tions  and  flow  the  combined  solution  over  the  glass.  Let  it 
stand  until  dry,  after  which  you  will  have  a  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  mirror.  The  quantity  of  solution  provided  by  the 
above  formulas  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  a  glass  about 
3  feet  by  6  feet. 

22.  Sand  Blast. —A  simple  sand  blast  for  cutting  mon¬ 
ograms  and  other  lettering  or  designs  in  glass,  can  be  easily 
arranged  in  any  store  having  a  steam  or  pneumatic  service. 


Fig.  27  shows  all  essential  details.  A  sand  box  and  hopper  a 
fit  snugly  into  a  short  section  of  pipe  b,  which  is  in  turn 
fitted  with  a  T  joint  c.  From  the  T  joint  a  valved  pipe  d 
leads  to  the  steam,  or  air,  supply  on  one  side  and  a  similar 
valved  pipe  e  to  a  flexible  tube  /  fitted  with  an  ordinary 
brass  nozzle  g  on  the  other  side.  The  monogram  is  then 
outlined  and  cut  through  a  piece  of  heavy  cardboard;  or,  it 
may  be  outlined  on  the  glass  and  the  enclosed  and  sur¬ 
rounding  portions,  not  to  be  cut,  covered  carefully  with 
gelatine,  putty,  or  some  substance  that  will  resist  the  action 
of  the  sand  while  cutting  away  the  exposed  glass  within  the 
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outlines  of  the  design.  Set  up  the  prepared  glass  before  the 
nozzle,  and  turn  on  the  steam,  or  air,  at  the  valve  h.  The 
steam  will  strike  the  falling  sand  at  c,  carrying  it  out  through 
the  pipe  e ,  tube  /,  and  nozzle  g,  with  which  it  is  played  over 
the  glass  in  the  design,  the  polished  surface  of  which  it  will 
quickly  cut  away  and  thus  cut  the  design  into  the  glass. 
The  flow  of  sand  may  be  controlled  by  the  valve  i  or  by  a 
valve  in  the  nozzle,  if  it  is  provided  with  one. 

23.  Steam  in  Display. —The  use  of  steam  comes  in 
very  handy  in  a  number  of  lines  of  display,  especially 
in  representing  the  act  of  smoking  as  a  special  feature  in 


tobacco  displays,  or  in  cozy-corner  displays,  in  which  a 
reclining  Turk  is  represented  in  the  act  of  smoking.  It  has 
also  been  used  in  drug-store  displays,  in  which  a  person  is 
represented  using  a  nasal,  or  other,  vaporizing  device. 
Fig.  28  shows  the  plan  of  an  application  of  steam  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  person  smoking,  as  used  in  tobacco-store  displays. 
The  steam  is  furnished  by  the  regular  plant  or  by  a  gas  or 
alcohol  boiler  placed  at  a  suitable  and  safe  location  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  display.  . 

A  system  of  pipes  is  arranged  as  in  the  illustration.  I  he 
pipe  a  leads  to  the  source  of  the  steam  supply,  and  the 
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pipe  b  to  the  outlet.  The  loop  e  is  provided  with  a  valve  (not 
shown)  and  takes  care  of  the  condensed  steam  that  should 
be  led  to  some  drain  or  sink.  The  cigar  g  may  be  made  of 
tin,  cardboard,  or  wood,  and  covered  with  tobacco  leaf  in 
exact  imitation  of  a  real  cigar;  it  is  fitted  with  a  tiny  red 
electric  bulb  h  in  imitation  of  fire.  This  cigar  shape  is  fitted 
into  the  mouth  of  the  figure,  leaving  a  little  room  for  the 
escape  of  the  steam,  which  is  carried  up  to  the  mouth  from 
the  back  by  the  pipe  /.  The  bulb  is  wired  to  an  automatic 
contact  q ,  that  is  opened  and  closed  by  the  arm  m  and 
spring  r,  which  arm  also  opens  and  closes  the  valve  s  by 
being  attached  to  the  cock  handle  n.  This  arm  is  worked 
by  the  pulley  wheel  i  and  crank  /  supported  by  the  base  k 
and  propelled  by  the  belt  /,  which  connects  with  a  small 
motor.  The  contact  at  q  and  the  release  of  the  steam  in 
valve  5  must  be  so  timed  that  a  puff  of  steam  is  emitted 
from  the  mouth  of  the  figure  immediately  after  the  red 
light  glows  up  and  goes  out. 

24.  Papier-Mdclie  Ornaments. —It  is  sometimes  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  trimmer  to  resort  to  his  own  ingenuity  in 
providing  such  staple  accessories  of  display  designing  as 
column  capitals  and  bases,  cornices,  vases,  urns,  balustrades, 
shields,  escutcheons,  griffins,  eagles,  globes,  etc.  The  sim¬ 
plest  means  of  doing  this  is  by  the  use  of  papier  mache.  At 
first  thought  this  may  seem  difficult,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
simplest  and  easiest  things  to  do,  and  no  one  who  will  try 
can  fail  to  produce  almost  any  ornamental  form  desired. 

Obtain  from  an  ornamental-iron  or  plaster  works  a  sample 
of  the  design  desired.  Then  procure  a  quantity  of  dry  plas¬ 
ter  of  Paris  and  a  box  large  enough  to  permit  the  laying  out 
of  the  object  and  deep  enough  for  it  to  be  embedded  up  to 
its  middle  longitudinal  line.  Next  arrange  pointed  supports 
to  hold  it  clear  of  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  box  and  in  a 
horizontal  position.  Then  grease  or  oil  the  half  that  extends 
into  the  box;  place  it  in  position,  and  quickly  mix  the  plaster 
of  Paris  with  water  so  that  it  can  be  easily  poured  into  and 
completely  around  the  under  half  of  the  object,  up  to  its 
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exact  middle  line.  Smooth  off  the  top  of  the  plaster  at  this 
middle  line  by  scraping  it  with  a  small  piece  of  stick  or 
lath,  and  then  let  it  set.  When  the  plaster  has  hardened 
(which  it  always,  does  very  quickly,  making  it  necessary  to 
have  everything  in  readiness,  as  described,  and  to  work  very 
quickly),  remove  the  object.  This  is  very  easily  done  owing 
to  the  previous  oiling,  if  the  object  is  of  a  shape  that  has  no 
projections  liable  to  interfere  with  its  removal.  Otherwise, 
the  mold  will  have  to  be  subdivided,  and  this  may  at  times 
make  the  procedure  rather  complicated. 

Having  made  the  mold,  you  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
making  of  replica  halves  of  your  design  in  papier  mache. 
First  thoroughly  grease  or  oil  the  inside  of  the  mold  (almost 
any  grease  or  oil  will  do  for  this  purpose),  being  careful  to 
see  that  every  part  of  the  surface  is  oiled.  Then  take  any 
common  wrapping  paper  with  dull  finish,  soak  it  in  water, 
and  tear  off  small  pieces,  say  4  or  5  inches  square;  press 
these  into  the  mold,  one  at  a  time  and  overlapping  each 
other,  until  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  mold  is  covered. 
Be  very  careful  to  press  the  wet  paper  into  every  depression 
and  outline  of  the  mold  with  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  in  order 
to  secure  a  perfect  model  of  every  line  of  the  design. 
Spread  any  ordinary  paste  or  glue  over  the  surface  of  the 
first  layer  of  paper  in  the  mold,  and  paste  on  small  pieces  of 
paper  as  before  (but  let  them  now  be  dry,  not  wet).  Proceed 
in  this  way  until  8  or  10  layers  have  been  pasted  into  the 
mold;  then  place  it  before  a  heater,  or  in  the  sun,  to  dry 
the  glue,  which  will  usually  take  less  than  an  hour.  It  may 
then  be  lifted  out  of  the  mold,  an  exact  reproduction  of  half 
the  object  desired. 

Bring  two  halves  together,  stitch  with  fine  wire,  and  cover 
the  joint  by  pasting  a  strip  of  thin  cheese-cloth  over  it  all 
around.  Paint  this  form  with  three  coats  of  Alabastine, 
white  or  any  color  desired,  and  you  will  have  as  good  a 
reproduction  of  the  ornament  as  could  be  secured. 

25.  Fireproofing  Fabrics.  -  When  using  any  kind 
of  lighting  in  connection  with  a  display  every  possible 
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precaution  against  fire  should  be  taken.  A  very  good  plan 
not  heretofore  mentioned  is  to  fireproof  all  decorative  fabrics 
that  come  in  contact  with  or  near  the  wires  or  lamps.  A 
recently  discovered  method  of  doing  this  is  to  dip  them  into 
a  solution  of  tungstate  of  soda  and  allow  them  to  dry  before 
using.  This  is  said  to  absolutely  preclude  the  possibility  of 
a  blaze.  Cheese-cloth,  bunting,  raw  cotton,  etc.  so  treated 
can  only  be  burned  slowly,  if  ignited,  and  as  there  will  be  no 
blaze,  they  will  not  develop  sufficient  heat,  it  is  claimed,  to 
set  fire  to  surrounding  woodwork  or  other  combustible 
substances. 

26.  Waterproof  Paper. —Dissolve  1  part  of  gelatine 
and  1  part  of  glycerine  in  4  parts  of  hot  water.  Coat  both 
sides  of  the  paper  with  this  solution,  using  a  soft  brush  for 
the  purpose.  Then  immerse  it  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  of 
a  40-per-cent,  solution  of  formaldehyde  with  5  parts  of 
water.  When  dry,  paper  thus  treated  is  said  to  be  imper¬ 
vious  even  to  steam.  There  are  occasions  in  decorating 
when  paper  so  treated  comes  in  very  handy;  especially  for 
an  under  covering,  where  sod  and  plants,  which  require 
watering,  are  to  be  used. 

27.  Cold-Water  Paint. —While  cold-water  paints  may 
be  had  in  a  large  line  of  colorings  already  prepared  in  dry- 
color  form,  requiring  simply  the  addition  of  the  water, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  trimmer  has  difficulty  in  find¬ 
ing  the  exact  color  he  requires  for  a  certain  color  scheme. 
For  this  reason  he  should  always  keep  on  hand  a  supply  of 
the  white  prepared  powder  and  a  few  10-cent  packages  of 
analine  dyes  in  such  colors  as  dark  blue,  cardinal,  red,  yel¬ 
low,  green,  and  golden  brown.  From  this  stock  he  can  mix 
up  almost  any  tint  or  shade  desired.  Besides,  the  dye  solu¬ 
tions  will  be  found  useful  in  many  other  ways,  such  as  stain¬ 
ing  wood  frames  and  fixtures,  dyeing  cloth,  paper,  grasses, 
etc.,  for  spotting  tapes,  etc.,  for  lattices,  for  coloring  the 
edges  of  crape  paper,  which  is  easily  done  by  rolling  the 
paper  and  then  dipping  one  or  both  ends  into  the  solution. 
They  are  also  useful  as  inks  for  lettering  and  drawing. 
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When  mixing  a  solution,  make  what  is  known  as  a  sat¬ 
urated  solution;  i.  e.,  one  in  which  the  water  holds  all  the 
coloring  pigments  it  can  contain,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  no  matter  how  much  it  is  shaken  up,  more  or  less 
pigment  will  still  settle  at  the  bottom.  Add  a  couple  of 
drams  of  formaldehyde  solution  to  each  4  ounces  of  col¬ 
ored  solution  to  prevent  mold.  If  very  particular  as  to 
exactness  of  tint,  use  distilled  water,  as  the  impurities  of 
ordinary  water  sometimes  affects  the  brightness  of  the 
resultant  coloring.  This  analine  solution  is  now  ready  to  be 
added  to  a  mixture  of  the  white  powder  and  water,  which  it 
will  color  in  proportion  to  the  amount  added,  up  to  the  full 
strength  of  tone  of  the  analine  color  being  used. 

A  stock  of  bronze  powders  and  mixing  liquids  is  also 
indispensable  in  trimming.  It  is  best  and  cheapest  to  buy 
these  separate  in  bulk  and  mix  as  required. 

28.  Paste.— A  heavy  flour  paste  will  answer  for  almost 
all  ordinary  decorative  purposes  of  a  temporary  nature.  An 
exception  is  in  fastening  crape  paper  to  framework,  in  which 
case  glue  must  be  used,  because  the  paste  soaks  into  the 
paper  and  destroys  the  crinkle,  and  also  makes  it  so  tender 
that  it  will  not  stand  handling. 

When  the  work  is  of  a  permanent  nature,  it  will  be  found 
more  satisfactory  to  use  glue.  A  can  of  any  ordinary  good 
fish  glue  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  have  around  at  all 
times. 


29.  Cleaning:  Hands  After  Doing:  Electrical  Work. 
The  soil  acquired  by  the  hands  during  a  job  of  electrical 
wiring,  which,  besides  ordinary  dirt,  includes  a  combination 
of  muriatic  acid,  asphaltum,  and  rubber,  is  easily  removed 
by  the  following  method:  Wash  the  hands  in  plain  water  to 
remove  the  acid;  then  loosen  up  the  asphaltum  with  any 
kind  of  oil  or  grease  handy,  and  finish  with  a  good  wash  of 
soap  and  water;  dry  in  sawdust. 
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DISPLAY-RECORDING  SYSTEMS 

30.  In  some  mercantile  establishments,  valuations  are 
placed  on  the  display  spaces,  and  each  department  is  charged 
for  the  time  that  it  occupies  the  various  spaces.  When  this 
valuation  is  fair,  the  decorating  department  will  be  able  to 
show  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the  business  year  the  same  as 
other  departments. 

In  other  stores  an  account  of  all  the  expenses  arising 
from  display  work  is  kept;  and  at  the  end  of  each  busi¬ 
ness  year  the  amount  is  divided  among  the  merchandise 
departments  pro  rata,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  each.  This  plan,  though  apparently  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  concerns  that  use  it,  is  hardly  fair  either, 
as  some  departments,  for  one  reason  or  another,  frequently 
receive  more  display  than  their  volume  of  business  warrants 
on  this  plan  of  the  division  of  expenses.  The  general 
reason  for  this  is,  that  the  managers  of  the  store  endeavor 
to  push  forward  the  slower  departments  in  this  way.  The 
result,  however,  is  manifestly  unfair  to  some  departments, 
when  it  comes  to  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of 
trimming. 

In  still  other  stores  everything  purchased  for  display  is 
charged  to  the  department  for  whose  benefit  the  initial 
display  is  made.  This  is  still  more  unfair,  because  much 
decorative  material  is  used  over  and  over  before  it  is  finally 
worn  out  and  discarded.  Hence,  it  happens  by  this  method 
that  some  departments  will  receive  the  benefit  of  much 
display  materials  that  have  been  charged  to  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  following  system,  though,  has  been  found  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  all  concerned.  While  it  does  not  directly  take 
into  account  the  variable  values  of  display  spaces,  it  will 
be  found  that,  owing  to  the  constant  shifting  of  displays, 
made  necessary  by  the  exigencies  of  business,  a  compara¬ 
tively  fair  average  of  occupancy  of  the  best  medium  and 
poorest  display  spaces  will  be  maintained  between  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments. 


Space:  Window  No.  1 


DISPLAY  RECORD 


be 

.Sen 

Sq 

E-1 

Merchandise 

No.  of  Days 
Displayed 

,  Remarks 

Jan.  i 

Muslin  underwear  .... 

13 

New  Year’s  feature  . 

Jan.  14 

House  furnishings  .... 

8 

Kitchen  feature  .  . 

Jan.  22 

Trunks  and  bags  .  .  . 

7 

Lay  figure  on  steamer  chair  . 

Jan.  29 

Carpets  and  rugs  .  .  . 

11 

Special  sale  .  .  . 

Feb.  10 

Stationery  and  valentines  . 

6 

Valentine  feature  . 

Feb.  16 

Linens  . 

5 

Washington  birthday  feature 

Feb.  21 

Bath  towels  and  robes  .  .  . 

8 

Washington  in  bath  robe(WB) 

Feb.  28 

;  Men’s  furnishings . 

5 

!  Special  sale . 

Mar.  5 

Infants  and  misses’  wear  . 

9 

Nurserv  scene  .  .  . 

Mar.  14 

Ladies’  clothing  .... 

7 

Harp,  St.  Patrick’s  day  feature 

Mar.  21 

Silks . 

9 

New  spring  styles  .  .  . 

Mar.  30 

Millinery . 

13 

Opening  and  Easter  display  . 

Apr.  12 

Silk  waists . 

6 

New  spring  styles  .... 

Apr.  18 

Men’s  neckwear . 

5 

New  spring  styles . 

Apr.  23 

Ladies’  neckwear  .... 

6 

!  New  spring  styles  .  .  . 

Apr.  29 

Silk  skirts . 

7 

Special  sale . 

May  6 

Books  . 

6 

Special  sale . 

May  1 2 

Stationery . 

8 

j  Heraldry  feature . 

May  20 

1  Boys’  clothing . 

7 

j  Sailor  scene . 

May  27 

Millinery . 

6 

i  Decoration  day  feature  .  .  . 

June  1 

j  Organdies  and  lawns  .  .  . 

12 

Summer-girl  feature  .  .  .  . 

June  12 

Mens  and  boys’  hats  .  .  . 

8 

Special  sale . 

June  20 

Summer  upholstery  .... 

8 

Room  scene . 

June  28 

Hosiery . 

4 

Special  sale . 

July  2 

Sporting  goods . 

6 

Fourth  of  July  feature  .  .  . 

July  8 

Men’s  negligee  shirts  .  .  . 

12  1 

Special  sale . 

July  20 

Straw  hats . 

11 

Latticework  of  braids  .... 

July  31 

Shoes  . 

6  ! 

Special  sale . 

Aug.  6  1 

Organdies  and  lawns  »  .  . 

9 

Special  sale . 

Aug.  15 

Muslin  underwear . 

7  ! 

White  sale . 

Aug.  22 

Bicycles  and  sporting  goods 

8 

Lay  figure  riding  a  wheel  .  . 

Aug.  30 

Men’s  clothing . 

5  i 

Labor  day  feature . 

Sept.  4 

Linens  and  bath  towels  .  . 

6  1 

Special  sale . ! 

Sept.  10 

General  upholstery  .  .  .  . 

8 

Special  sale . | 

Sept.  18 

Ladies’  suits  and  millinery  . 

12  ! 

Fall-opening  feature  .  .  .  . 

Sept.  30 

Boys’  clothing . 

6 

New  fall  styles . 

Oct.  6 1 

Infants  and  misses’  wear 

6 

New  fall  styles . 1 

Oct.  12 

Wool  dress  goods . 

9 

New  goods  . 

Oct.  21 

Silks . 

8 

New  goods . .  .  .  . 

Oct.  29  ! 

Men’s  furnishings . 

7  j 

Special  sale . 

Nov.  5  j 

Carpets  and  rugs . 1 

10 

Special  sale . 1 

Nov.  15  i 

Furniture . 

8  1 

Special  sale . 

Nov.  23 

Linens  . 

7  I 

Thanksgiving  feature  .  .  .  .  j 

Nov.  30 

Men  and  boys’  hats  .  .  . 

7  1 

Special  sale . 

Dec.  7 

Ladies’  clothing . 

5 

Special  sale . 

Dec.  12 

Men’s  knit  underwear  .  .  . 

4  1 

Special  sale . 

Dec.  16 

Fancy  goods . 

10 

Christmas  display . 

Dec.  26 

Shoes  and  rubbers  .... 

6 

Special  sale . 

For  the  Year  1902 


Weather* 


4 C,  8 
3  C,  4 

2  C ,  3 
5  C,  5 
iC,4 

5 

3  C,  4 

4 

4 C,  3 

1  C,  5 
3  C,  6 
5  C,  6 

2  C,  2 
1  C,  4 

1  C,  i 
IC,  5 

6 

2  C ,  5 

7 

2  C,  4 
3C,  8 

2  C,  6 
iC,  6 

4 

5 

4 C,  6 

3  C,  8 

6 
7 

7 

2 C,  6 

1  C,  3 

2  C ,  4 

8 

2  C ,  8 
4 

2  C ,  4 

3  C,  3 

6 

3  C>  4 
2  C ,  6 
i  C,  3 
4 

1  C,  3 

2  C ,  3 

4 

2  C ,  6 

3  C,  2 


R 

S 

S 


F,  i  R 
F,  i  S 
F,  2R 
F,  r  S 
F,  i 
F 

F,  i 
F,  i 
F,  2R 
F,  i  R 
F 

F,  2  R 
F,2R 
F 

F(4R 

F,  i  R 
F 

F,  iR 

F 

F 

F,  i  R 
F 

F,  i  R 
F 

F,  i  R 
F,  2R 
F 
F 

F,  2  R 

F 

F 

F,  i  R 

F 

F 

F,  2  R 
F,  2R 
F 

F,  3  R 
F,  2  R 
F 

F,  2  R 

f,4r 

F,  3  R 
F,  3  R 
F 
F 

F,  2  S 
F,  i  S 


♦Explanation  of  weather  notes:  C,  cloudy:  F.  fair;  R.rain;  S,  snow.  The  numbers  indicate  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  each  kind  of  weather  prevailed. 
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31 .  For  this  form  an  ordinary  blank  book  may  be  secured 
and  ruled  as  illustrated,, allowing  a  couple  of  pages  for  each 
display  space;  or,  the  form  may  be  ruled  on  sheets  of  paper 
or  cardboard,  one  for  each  display  space,  and  all  kept  in  the 
trimmer’s  room  and  posted  daily,  or  each  may  be  hung  up 
in  the  back  of  the  display  space  to  which  it  belongs,  and  the 
facts  of  the  display  noted  thereon  when  the  changes  are 
made.  In  the  first  column  are  noted  the  dates  when  the 
space  has  been  trimmed  with  a  new  line  of  goods;  the  sec¬ 
ond  column  is  for  the  names  of  the  merchandise  shown;  and 
the  third  column  is  for  the  number  of  days  each  line  occupied 
the  space  at  each  trimming.  In  the  fourth  column  are  to  be 
noted  any  special  facts  about  a  display,  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  recall  for  future  reference.  Especially  should 
be  noted  the  special  features  that  render  any  display  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  particularly  strong. 

The  facts  of  this  column  may  be  made  useful,  and  be 
a  valuable  source  of  suggestions.  If  frequently  referred 
to,  it  will  prevent  an  undue  repetition  or  a  too  marked 
similarity  of  displays.  The  last  column  is  for  weather 
notes.  At  first  thought  this  will  seem  unimportant  as  a 
matter  of  record,  but  it  may  be  made  to  assist  materi¬ 
ally  in  securing  an  equity  of  display  opportunity  among  the 
various  departments.  For  instance,  there  are  periods  of 
unfavorable  weather  during  which  the  departments  occupying 
the  display  spaces  derive  little  benefit.  Consequently,  these 
departments  are  entitled  to  extra  consideration  later  on. 
The  data  of  this  column  shows  when  such  conditions  pre¬ 
vailed  and  just  how  much  extra  consideration  such  depart¬ 
ments  are  entitled  to. 

In  this  system  the  unit  of  display  time  is  the  day.  Hence, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  relative  amount  of  display  received 
by  each  department,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sum  up  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  each  was  on  display  during  the  year,  or  half  year, 
as  may  be  required,  since  some  establishments  balance  up 
business  once,  and  some  twice,  a  year. 

For  example,  we  will  suppose  a  store  having  10  display 
spaces  chargeable  to  the  departments  that  have  occupied 
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them  during  the  period  for  which  a  settlement  is  desired 
(which  we  will  assume  to  be  1  year).  A  year  has  about  310 
business  days,  the  rest  being  Sundays  and  holidays;  but  as 
the  number  of  the  latter  varies  in  different  localities,  and 
also  as  observed  by  different  firms,  the  year  for  this  sample 
calculation  will  be  assumed  to  have  365  days.  As  each 
window  would  be  on  display  365  days,  the  10  windows  are 
equivalent  to  3,650  display  days.  Assuming  for  convenience 
of  calculation  that  the  total  cost  of  decorations  for  the  year, 
including  labor  and  materials,  has  been  $7,300,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  the  displays  has  been 
$2  per  day  per  space. 

From  the  sample  record  illustrated  above  it  will  be  found 
that  muslin  underwear  was  on  display  in  this  space  for  20 
days.  Supposing  that  the  amount  of  display  this  depart¬ 
ment  received  in  each  of  the  10  display  spaces  averaged  the 
same  number  of  days,  then,  muslin  underwear  was  on  dis¬ 
play  during  the  year,  the  equivalent  of  one  space  for  200 
days.  Hence,  as  our  calculation  has  shown  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
play  to  have  been  $2  per  day,  the  muslin-underwear  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  charged  with  $400  as  its  equitable  share 
of  the  total  cost  of  the  year’s  displays.  In  the  same  manner 
the  fair  share  of  each  of  the  other  departments  may  be 
ascertained. 

Besides  affording  an  equitable  means  of  dividing  the  costs 
of  display  work,  this  system  is  invaluable  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  the  heads  of  the  merchandise 
departments  and  the  trimmer,  or  other  official  having  the 
responsibility  of  distributing  the  use  of  the  display  spaces. 


IDEAS  FOR  WINDOW 
DECORATIONS 


GENERAL  OUTLINES  OF  SPECIAL 
FEATURES 


ALPHABETICAL  EIST  OF  IDEAS 

1.  Introduction.  —  In  order  to  give  our  students  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  successful  trimmers,  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  ideas,  together  with  a  brief  description  of  each, 
stating  their  purposes  and  methods  of  application,  has 
been  compiled.  These  ideas  have  been  successfully  used, 
and  their  value  as  a  source  of  suggestion  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 


2.  Accouterments. —  In  presenting  war  scenes,  or  in 
designs  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  Decoration  day,  etc.,  such 
accouterments  as  small  cannon,  guns,  sabers,  knapsacks, 
drums,  ammunition  belts,  shells,  canteens,  etc.  are  very  deco¬ 
rative  and  always  create  interest.  The  trimmer  should  be 
able  to  stack  arms ,  that  is,  make  a  tripod  of  three  muskets 
with  fixed  bayonets,  from  which  flags  and  small  accouterments 
may  be  very  artistically  arranged.  A  drum  always  looks  well 
when  placed  between  the  butts  of  these  guns  or  suspended 
by  the  belt  from  the  bayonets.  There  is  no  end  of  ways  in 
which  these  articles  may  be  used  to  advantage  in  patriotic 
displays. 


3.  Air  Ships, 
similar  ideas  it  is 
absorbing  popular 


—  In  the  selection  and  use  of  this  and 
always  safe  to  be  guided  by  what  is 
interest  at  the  time  for  which  the  special 
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feature  is  desired.  Representations  of  the  various  methods 
of  aerial  navigation,  proposed  at  different  times,  have  been 
successfully  used  in  trimming  both  for  interior  displays  and 
for  windows.  They  may  be  either  a  perfect  model  of  the 
device  or  only  the  general  outlines  used  as  a  fixture  for  the 
display  of  small  merchandise,  as,  for  instance,  handkerchiefs, 
ribbons,  laces,  doilies,  notions,  etc. 

4.  Animals. —Stuffed  animals  are  often  introduced  in 
displays.  Nothing  makes  a  more  striking  centerpiece  for  a 
fur  display  than  a  fine  specimen  of  a  bear  or  tiger  skilfully 
mounted.  An  Arctic  scene,  showing  a  stuffed  polar  bear  on 
an  iceberg,  has  been  used  successfully,  as  has  also  an  interior 
display  of  furs  showing  scenes  from  various  lands,  in  each  of 
which  were  posed  specimens  of  the  indigenous  fur-bearing 
animals. 

A  similar  display  can  be  worked  out  for  millinery  in  which 
the  birds  from  which  wings,  feathers,  etc.  are  obtained,  and 
their  habitats,  are  shown. 

5.  Arches  are  always  a  prime  factor  in  display  design¬ 
ing,  and  are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  An  interesting  and 
attractive  use  of  arches  is  for  aisle  decorations  during 
special  occasions,  such  as  openings,  anniversaries,  etc.,  when 
they  generally  span  the  main  aisles  at  from  10  to  20  feet 
from  the  entrances.  Here  they  take  the  form  of  triumphal 
arches  and  bear  inscriptions  of  welcome  or  of  the  nature  of 
the  occasion.  As  in  the  case  of  the  air  ships,  they  are 
sometimes  purely  ornamental,  and  at  other  times  are  made 
the  basis  of  merchandise  displays. 

6.  Arrow  ancl  Heart. —This  design  on  a  large  scale, 
made  of  wood  frame  and  decorated  either  with  colored  puff¬ 
ing  or  flat-covered  and  trimmed  with  the  goods,  makes  a 
fine  centerpiece  for  a  valentine  display. 

7.  Baggage  Tableau.— A  striking  setting  for  a  display 
of  traveling  goods  was  the  representation  of  the  side  of  a 
baggage  car  for  a  background.  In  its  doorway  a  lay  figure 
represented  the  route  baggage  agent.  The  foreground  was 
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the  usual  platform  littered  with  all  sorts  of  trunks,  bags,  etc., 
while  the  station  baggageman  was  in  the  act  of  conveying  a 
large  trunk  to  the  car  by  means  of  the  regulation  hand  truck. 

8.  Balcony  Feature.  —  The  balcony  scene  from  the  play 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  has  been  used  with  marked  success  as 
an  attraction  in  various  displays,  especially  in  the  display  of 
handkerchiefs  and  linens. 

The  lay  figures  representing  Romeo  and  Juliet  must,  of 
course,  be  dressed  in  proper  costumes,  which  can  be  hired 
from  regular  costumers.  Fancy  stairways  are  used  in  about 
the  same  manner  for  special  features. 

9.  Balloons  are  good  features  for  decoration.  For  plans 
of  trimming  and  application  see  Air  Ships. 

1 0.  Barrels  of  Money.  —  A  barrel  with  one  head  covered 
with  coin  or  bills  is  to  all  appearances  a  barrel  full  of  money. 

It  has  often  been  used  to  attract  attention. 

11.  Barrels  of  Stuff. -The  idea  of  plenty,  indicating 
great  quantity  in  hand,  has  been  frequently  illustrated  by 
tipped-up  barrels  with  the  goods  shown  in  the  act  of  being 
emptied  out.  This  same  idea  has  been  carried  out  with  a 
lay  figure  and  a  wheelbarrow,  and  even  with  a  real  dump 
cart  in  very  large  windows. 

12.  A  batli  cabinet  set  up  with  a  wax  head  through 
the  opening  for  the  human  neck  affords  a  certain  means  of 
attracting  attention  to  a  druggist’s  window  display. 

13.  Bathing  the  Baby. -This  scene,  represented  by 
lay  figures,  makes  a  splendid  special  feature  for  a  display  of 
infants’  wear,  and  is  sure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ladies, 
who  are  the  customers  of  this  department. 

14.  Beehives  have  been  used  as  special  features  in  the 
display  of  linens,  etc. 

15.  Birth  of  Flag. —For  patriotic  displays,  a  tableau 
showing  the  committee  from  Congress  receiving  the  first 
United  States  flag  from  Betsy  Ross,  the  Philadelphia  uphol¬ 
sterer,  is  appropriate.  The  picture  includes  lay  figures  in  ‘ 
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appropriate  colonial  costumes,  and  a  view  of  the  reception 
room  of  the  Ross  home,  which  is  still  standing  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pictures  of  such  scenes  may  be  easily  obtained, 
from  which  details  for  the  tableau  may  be  copied. 

16.  Boating  scenes  make  special  features  for  a  number 
of  lines  of  goods.  A  catboat  manned  with  lay  figures  of 
boys  makes  an  interesting  piece  de  resistance  for  a  display 
of  boys’  sailor  suits.  Venetian  gondolas  and  other  craft 
have  been  variously  applied  in  displays  of  various  kinds, 
such  as  linens,  handkerchiefs,  outing  goods,  etc. 

17.  Box  Party. —As  a  rule,  nothing  is  more  artis¬ 
tically  decorated  and  draped  than  the  proscenium  boxes  of 
theaters.  Consequently,  trimmers  have  frequently  made  hits 
by  representing  fanciful  decorations  of  theater  boxes  with 
occupants  of  lay  figures  in  full  evening  dress.  This  idea 
makes  a  good  feature  for  a  display  of  evening  silks  and  dress 
materials,  or  for  evening  clothing. 

18.  Boys  and  Tramp. —This  tableau  was  used  in  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Merchandise ,  Part  3,  and  shows  a  country  scene 
with  a  tramp  sleeping  by  a  wayside  picket  fence.  He  is 
discovered  by  a  party  of  boys,  one  of  whom  has  a  camera 
ready  for  snap  shots,  while  the  rest  are  busily  engaged  with 
blowpipes  and  straws,  in  the  act  of  creating  a  scene  worth 
snapping.  This  was  used  as  the  piece  de  resistance  for  a 
prize-winning  exhibition  of  photographic  goods  and  supplies. 

19.  Bridges.— The  method  of  using  bridges  in  decora¬ 
tions  is  shown  in  Miscellaneous  Merchandise ,  Part  3. 

20.  Broken  Window.— One  of  the  latest  novelties  in 
window  decoration  is  the  representation  of  a  broken  window. 
This  is  easily  made  by  pasting  spike-like  strips  of  glass 
of  varying  lengths  and  widths,  by  means  of  transparent 
cement,  around  an  imaginary  hole  in  the  window.  The 
result  easily  leads  to  the  deception  that  a  stone  has  been 
thrown  through  the  window  and  creates  great  interest  and 
amusement. 
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21.  Brownies  are  a  never-failing  source  of  interest  and 
afford  the  opportunity  for  a  never-ending  list  of  applications 
in  the  display  of  toys,  dolls,  and  other  juvenile  merchandise. 
Brownies  trimming  a  Christmas  tree  has  been  used  with  great 
success,  and  any  number  of  ideas  may  be  inspired  by  a  perusal 
of  an  illustrated  copy  of  “The  Brownies,”  by  Palmer  Cox. 

22.  Builders’  Hardware.— An  excellent  centerpiece 
and  special  feature  for  a  display  of  this  kind  of  merchandise 
is  a  lay  figure  of  a  man  at  a  drawing  table,  representing  an 
architect  or  draftsman. 

23.  Building  Fronts.  —  Presentations  of  well-known 
structures,  either  in  exact  copy  or  in  outline,  as  a  basis  for 
the  display  of  merchandise,  are  always  attractive.  For 
further  details  of  this  idea  see  illustrations  in  Linen. 

24.  Bunker  Hill.— A  scenic  picture  with  lay  figures 
representing  the  three  famous  drummers  that  beat  the  charge 
at  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  met  with  great  success  as  a 
Fourth  of  July  feature,  and  can  be  used  as  well  on  other 
patriotic  occasions. 

25.  Busts  of  Celebrities. —  In  making  a  display  to 
commemorate  some  great  event  or  national  holiday,  plaster 
busts  or  statuettes  of  great  men  connected  in  history  with 
the  occasion,  make  good  special  features. 

26.  Butterflies. —Many  novel  representations  of  these 
beautiful  insects. have  been  utilized.  One,  in  particular,  was 
outlined  in  frames  on  the  background  of  a  millinery  window 
and  trimmed  solid  with  ostrich  plumes,  black  plumes  being 
used  for  the  general  outline  color  and  white  ones  for  the 
irregular  spots,  as  usually  seen  in  the  markings  of  butterflies. 
The  wings  of  this  feature  were  operated  mechanically.  See 
Clothing ,  Part  1. 

A  stuffed  body  of  white  canton  flannel,  with  white  skirts 
of  a  muslin-underwear  display  for  wings,  makes  a  good 
butterfly.  A  muslin-underwear  window  showing  several  of 
these,  together  with  a  card  announcing  “Butterfly  skirts  for 
butterfly  girls,”  made  quite  a  hit. 
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27.  Cemetery  Scenes.  —  Various  designs  of  monuments 
and  gateways  to  local  burying  grounds,  with  lay  figures  to 
represent  the  decoration  of  soldiers’  graves,  afford  favorite 
themes  in  designing  Memorial  day  displays.  Forts  and 
cannon  also  enter  into  designs  for  this  occasion.  Sometimes 
the  cannon  are  represented  as  cleverly  as  possible;  at  other 
times,  small  ones  may  be  borrowed  from  local  armories. 

28.  Chimes  represented  as  being  rung  by  cupids  or 
fairies  form  an  excellent  centerpiece  or  special  feature  for 
an  Easter,  Christmas,  or  New  Year’s  display,  if  carefully 
adapted  to  each  occasion. 

29.  Clocks. —Large  clock  faces,  or  grandfather  clocks, 
are  often  outlined  and  trimmed  with  certain  lines  of  small 
wares.  These  usually  bear  card  signs  stating  “Time  to  buy,” 
etc.  The  rest  of  the  wording  fits  the  goods  shown  and  the 
occasion. 

30.  Cobwebs  are  often  used  as  an  eye  catcher;  some¬ 
times  as  a  background  to  a  display,  at  other  times  over  the 
glass  in  front,  the  display  of  the  goods  being  seen  through 
them.  These  webs  are  usually  made  in  large  sizes,  and 
papier-mache  spiders  and  flies,  made  in  proportion,  may  be 
secured.  If  the  eyes  of  the  insects  are  fitted  with  tiny  elec¬ 
tric  lamps,  and  flashed,  a  startling  effect  is  produced. 

31.  Columbia’s  Family. —A  splendid  idea  for  a  patri¬ 
otic,  or  Fourth  of  July,  display  is  a  garden  scene,  in  which 
a  lay  figure  representing  Columbia,  and  dolls  representing 
each  of  the  states,  are  illustrated  in  a  Fourth  of  July  lawn 
party.  The  youngsters  (states)  to  be  posed  as  enjoying 
themselves  with  seasonable  pastimes  — such  as  shooting  fire¬ 
crackers,  etc.  — while  Columbia  beams  down  on  them  from 
a  doorway,  veranda,  or  other  point  of  vantage. 

32.  Corn  Palace.— A  striking  Western  feature  recently 
executed  was  the  outlining  of  a  palace  in  corn  in  the  ear. 
Many  of  the  parts,  such  as  panels,  cornices,  etc.,  were 
traced  out  and  covered  with  disks  cut  from  the  ears,  showing 
the  cob  and  grains. 
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33.  Cornucopias.  —  A  favorite  method  of  representing 
the  ideas  of  plenty  in  well-stocked  lines  of  merchandise  is  to 
construct  and  decorate  a  large  cornucopia,  and  fill  the  large 
end  with  the  goods  apparently  tumbling  out  in  an  endless 
stream.  This  is  always  a  very  suggestive  centerpiece. 

A  recent  application  of  this  idea  had  a  wide  endless  belt 
passing  over  rollers  arranged  in  and  below  the  mouth  of  the 
cornucopia.  To  this  belt  were  attached  some  of  the  goods, 
which  it  carried  up  at  the  back,  through  the  cornucopia,  and 
thence  downwards  and  out,  only  to  disappear  behind  a  pile  of 
the  goods  arranged  on  the  floor  and  again  brought  around 
in  endless  succession,  thus  carrying  out  the  popular  notion 
of  the  cornucopia  as  a  never-failing  source  of  supply,  and 
also  as  a  symbol  of  plenty. 

34.  Cotton  Picking. —This  scene  from  the  “sunny 
South”  will  always  interest,  and  makes  the  best  of  special 
features  for  a  display  of  cotton  fabrics.  See  the  illustration 
in  Dress  Goods ,  Part  6. 

35.  Cozy  Corners.— For  descriptions  and  examples  of 
these  features,  see  House  Furnishings ,  Part  1. 

36.  Cross  and  Figure.— The  tableau  of  a  lay  figure 
clinging  to  a  cross  is  a  frequently  used  design  for  the  center- 
piece  of  an  Easter  display. 

37.  Cupid  figures  in  wax,  bisque,  or  papier  mache  may 

be  introduced  as  special  attractions  in  various  displays  — such 
as  fairy  scenes  — and  to  hold  up  draperies  of  cloth,  etc.  in 
festooning.  „ 

38.  Cyclers. —Machines  rigged  up,  mounted  with  lay 
figures  representing  riders,  and  propelled  mechanically,  are 
staple  centerpieces  for  bicycle  or  sporting-goods  displays. 

39.  Cycloramas. —Tableaux  worked  out  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  famous  cycloramas,  i.  e.,  part  represented  in 
painting  and  part  real,  so  cleverly  connected  that  it  is 
hard  to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other  leaves  off,  are 
always  good  features.  There  are  times  when  this  idea  is  very 
useful;  for  instance,  a  special  feature  for  a  sporting-goods 
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advertisement  is  a  picture  in  tableau  of  a  football  or  a 
baseball  game,  showing  the  spectators  in  the  grand  stand 
and  on  the  bleachers.  This  would  be  a  physical  impossi¬ 
bility  if  it  had  to  be  shown  actually,  but  with  the  stands, 
figures,  and  most  of  the  field  on  canvas,  and  by  a  careful 
study  of  perspective,  the  foreground  is  worked  up  to  the 
canvas.  A  presentation  of  a  very  large  subject  may  be  thus 
worked  out  in  a  comparatively  small  space. 

40.  Dolls.— Among  the  most  useful  things  in  tableau 
work  are  large  dolls,  which  can  be  used  in  a  multitude  of 
designs  to  represent  children.  When  so  used,  they  should 
always  be  properly  costumed,  even  to  having  their  clothing 
specially  made  for  the  occasion  if  necessary.  Instances  of  these 
applications  are  a  doll  dressed  as  a  fairy  resting  on  a  horn  of  a 
crescent,  representing  “The  Maid  of  the  Moon.”  If  the  cres¬ 
cent  be  outlined  with  electric  lights  the  effect  will  be  much 
enhanced.  Dolls  may  represent  fairies  in  mechanical  eggs 
or  cocoons,  children  about  a  May  pole,  or  as  driving  various 
things,  from  shoes  to  doves,  in  variously  constructed  chariots, 
ribbons  being  used  as  reins.  Another  use  of  dolls  is  their 
representation  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  mazes  of  the 
waltz,  especially  when  worked  out  mechanically  so  that  they 
actually  go  through  the  main  evolutions  of  waltzing —  those 
of  gliding  ahead  and  turning  first  one  way  and  then  revers¬ 
ing.  This  idea  has  been  successfully  carried  out. 

41.  Doves. —  Stuffed  white  pigeons,  or  doves,  may  be 
used  in  a  great  many  ways.  A  most  successful  display  was 
one  in  which  more  than  two  hundred  doves  were  suspended 
in  a  flight,  their  goal  being  a  handsomely  dressed  lay  figure 
of  a  lady,  with  a  basket  of  corn  on  her  arm,  in  the  act  of 
feeding.  The  leaders  were  represented  perched  on  her 
shoulders,  the  basket,  and  about  her  feet. 

42.  Eagle  in  Cutlery.  —  The  outlines  of  a  spread  eagle, 
filled  in  with  various  articles  of  cutlery,  make  an  excellent 
centerpiece  for  a  cutlery  or  hardware  display.  A  display  in 
which  the  wings  were  covered  by  overlapping  tableknife 
blades,  the  body  of  spoons,  the  legs  of  forks,  etc.,  made  a 
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very  striking  feature,  because  very  skilfully  executed.  Other 
outlines  may  be  employed,  as,  for  instance,  the  dragon  shown 
in  House  Furnishings ,  Part  3. 

43.  Egg:  Boat.— For  an  Easter  decoration  an  egg  shell 
representing  a  boat  drawn  by  swans,  with  a  doll  fairy  driving, 
has  been  frequently  used.  The  egg  shell  is  made  of  wood 
frames  or  papier  mache,  of  proper  proportions. 

44.  Egg  Chariot. —Another  neat  design  for  an  Easter 
trim  is  a  fancy  chariot  with  an  egg-shaped  body,  drawn  by 
stuffed  or  dummy  rabbits  (sometimes  by  doves)  with  ribbon 
reins  running  to  their  heads.  A  doll  dressed  after  the 
fashion  of  a  fairy,  represents  the  charioteer,  or  driver. 

The  egg  shape  is  used  in  various  other  ways  for  Easter 
decorations,  as  shown  in  Decorations ,  Part  1. 

45.  Egg  Rolling. —It  is  an  annual  custom  in  Washing¬ 
ton  for  the  children  to  go  on  Easter  Monday  to  the  lot  back 
of  the  White  House,  and  engage  in  egg-rolling  games  on 
the  terraces  and  hillocks  of  the  grounds.  Hundreds  take 
part  in  the  games,  while  thousands  of  others  gather  to  witness 
the  sport.  A  tableau  showing  a  rear  view  of  the  White 
House  and  grounds,  and  dolls  with  baskets  of  eggs  in  various 
attitudes,  makes  a  good  Easter  feature. 

46.  Electric  Fountains,  Etc.  — See  Illumination  and 
Motion  in  Displays  for  an  example  fully  explained. 

47.  Electric-Biglit  Mottoes.  —  Signs  and  mottoes 
spelled  out  with  electric  lamps,  are  a  favorite  means  of 
special  attraction;  but  they  are  rather  expensive  and  there¬ 
fore  not  much  used,  except  by  the  larger  houses. 

48.  Emblems.  —  Emblems  of  fraternal  societies  and 
other  organizations  are  used  in  about  the  same  manner  as 
the  arrow  and  heart,  in  honor  of  an  assembly  meeting,  con¬ 
clave,  or  excursion,  and  are  maintained  during  their  stay  in 
a  given  locality. 

49.  Engine  Wreck.— A  linen  window  display,  in  which 
the  special  feature  was  the  outlines  of  a  railroad  trestle  and 
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locomotive  neatly  trimmed  with  towels  and  doilies,  was 
allowed  to  remain  intact  for  several  days.  An  additional 
attraction  was  produced  for  several  more  days  by  having 
the  trestle  knocked  down  under  the  engine,  thus  representing 
a  serious  railroad  wreck. 

50.  Evening  Wear. —Collective  displays  made  up  of  a 
general  showing  of  clothes  and  accessories  for  evening 
wear,  always  attract  interest  to  either  a  women’s  or  men’s 
department  or  store. 

51.  Fan  (Mechanical) .  —  In  Clothing ,  Part  1,  is  shown 
a  large  fan  that  was  caused  to  open  and  shut,  revealing  at 
each  closing  of  the  fan  a  bust  exhibiting  a  finely  trimmed  hat. 

52.  Ferris  Wheel.— A  miniature  representation  of  this 
great  wheel,  especially  if  constructed  so  that  it  may  be 
revolved  while  on  display,  as  in  Illumination  and  Motion  in 
Displays ,  is  a  never-failing  source  of  interest.  It  has  been 
successfully  applied  to  various  displays,  but  is  best  for  small 
lines  of  goods,  such  as  notions,  etc. 

53.  Fitting  Shoes.  An  excellent  attraction  for  a  shoe 
window  is  a  tableau  representing,  by  lay  figures  of  salesmen 
and  customers,  the  fitting  of  shoes. 

54.  Fire-Engine. —The  outlines  of  a  fire-engine, 
trimmed  with  towels  and  doilies,  was  a  striking  central 
feature  of  a  very  fine  display  of  table  linens. 

55.  Flexible  Forms.— A  recently  patented  flexible 
human  form,  that  can  be  placed  in  any  position  by  simply 
bending  the  back,  neck,  or  limbs  into  the  position  desired, 
may  now  be  secured.  The  address  of  the  dealers  will  be 
given  on  application. 

56.  Fountains. —The  design  of  a  fountain  with  several 
basins,  one  above  the  other,  is  used  to  exhibit  such  merchan¬ 
dise  as  ribbons,  laces,  and  chiffons.  The  goods  are  draped 
over  the  edge  of  the  basins  to  imitate,  or  suggest,  the  fall 
of  water  from  one  basin  to  another. 
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57.  Framed  show-cards  add  greatly  to  opening  and 
special  displays.  Trimming  departments  should  have  in 
quarter-,  half-,  and  full-sheet  sizes  a  number  of  gilt,  white- 
enamel,  white-and-gold,  and  oak  frames,  which  may  be  used 
with  or  without  glass.  They  should  have  a  heavy  cardboard 
or  thin  wood  backing,  held  in  place  by  buttons,  so  that  the 
sign  cards  may  be  easily  changed.  These  frames  may  be 
suspended  by  threads  or  thin  picture  wire,  or  may  be  placed 
on  easels,  an  assortment  of  which  should  also  be  kept 
on  hand. 

58.  Furnished  Rooms.  —  Furniture  is  always  best 
shown  set  up  in  a  room  about  as  intended  to  be  used. 
(See  House  Fumis kings,? ar t  2.)  This  style  of  display, how¬ 
ever,  is  sometimes  used  with  striking  effect  for  other  lines 
of  merchandise.  For  instance,  an  excellent  feature  for  a 
muslin-underwear  display  is  to  set  up  a  lady’s  boudoir,  fully 
furnished,  and  then  show  pieces  of  fine  underwear,  carelessly 
placed  on  the  bed,  chairs,  open  drawers  of  bureau,  dressing 
table,  etc.  Men’s  undergarments  may  be  shown  in  a  similar 
manner.  Books  are,  perhaps,  best  shown  in  a  library  setting, 
and  chinaware  in  a  dining-room  setting. 

These  ideas  are  used  only  for  the  higher-class  wares. 
Common,  or  special-sale,  goods  are  generally  shown 
“stockily,”  using  platforms,  shelves,  step  fixtures,  etc. 

59.  Going  to  Bed.— A  lay  figure  dressed  in  pajamas, 
with  candlestick  in  hand,  makes  a  striking  piece  de  resistance 
for  a  display  of  night  clothing.  If  a  porcelain  candle  is  used, 
with  a  small  electric  lamp  at  the  top  to  represent  the  flame, 
the  effect  and  the  value  of  the  design  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

60.  Grille  Gates.  — Fancy  gateways  to  garden  scenes 
make  attractive  decorative  features,  especially  for  an 
untrimmed-millinery  display  for  the  spring  opening,  when 
the  chief  features  of  this  line  are  artificial  flowers  and  foliage. 

61.  Hammock  and  Figure. -The  usual  centerpiece 
for  a  hammock  display  is  a  comfortably  dressed  lay  figure, 
generally  in  outing  attire,  arranged  in  a  natural,  reclining 
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pose  in  the  best  hammock.  The  figure  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  as  reading  the  latest  novel,  if  a  lady;  and,  if  a  man, 
with  a  newspaper  and  cigar. 

62.  Harem  Tableau.  —  A  Turk  reclining  on  a  divan  sur¬ 
rounded  by  singing  and  dancing  women  in  pose,  the  singers 
sitting  on  cushions  on  the  floor,  etc.,  makes  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  a  cozy  corner  or  other  upholstery  exhibit. 

63.  A  harp  and  shamrocks  have  been  used  to  striking 
advantage  in  displays  made  in  honor  of  St.  Patrick’s  day; 
for,  though  not  a  legal  holiday,  merchants  often  notice 
it  because  in  many  towns  the  Irish  societies  have  parades  on 
this  occasion.  A  large  harp,  or  a  shamrock  outlined  with 
electric  lamps  and  decorated  in  gre'en  and  gold,  affords  a 
fine  centerpiece. 

64.  Harvest  displays,  which  consist  of  decorations  of 
or  including  corn  and  grain  in  the  stalk,  corn  in  the  ear, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  grasses  after  they  have  become  sear 
or  ripe,  make  fine  special  features  for  fall  openings.  The 
color  scheme,  when  draperies  are  used  in  the  designs,  is 
always  a  golden  yellow  — typical  of  the  harvest  colorings. 
Autumn  foliage  of  trees  and  bushes  may  be  used  to  add  to 
these  decorations. 

65.  Heart  Design. —This  idea  was  used  in  a  tableau 
(with  lay  figures)  of  a  marriage  ceremony,  which  appeared 
through  a  heart-shaped  frame  beautifully  puffed  and  studded 
with  electric  lights. 

66.  Horseslioe  Design.  —  A  large  horseshoe-shaped 
frame,  trimmed  as  for  the  heart  frame,  arching  over  a 
wooden  horse  form,  or  horse  head,  makes  an  excellent  center- 
piece  for  a  horse-show  window,  or  other  display. 

67.  Horse-sliow  displays  consist  of  showings  of  very 
fine  wearing  apparel  and  furnishings  intended  to  be  worn  at, 
or  during,  the  horse  shows.  A  very  pretty  idea  that  is  often 
used  at  this  time  is  the  scattering,  throughout  the  display 
of  merchandise,  of  such  horse  goods  as  nickel-plated  bits, 
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stirrups,  handsomely  mounted  bridles,  and  sometimes  a 
saddle  or  two,  and  stands  of  whips  arranged  by  tying  them 
in  threes  with  blue  ribbon.  Another  feature  is  to  include  the 
blue-ribbon  prizes  and  silver  trophies  of  former  horse  shows, 
if  they  can  be  borrowed.  Sometimes  the  prizes  to  be  put  up 
at  the  local  show  can  be  borrowed  for  window  display. 

68.  Hosiery  Limbs.  —  Staple  fixtures  for  displaying 
hosiery  are  papier-mache  lower  limbs.  One  method  of 
using  them  for  displaying  ladies’  hoisery  is  to  dress  them  in 
stockings  and  rest  them  against  a  stand  over  which  silk 
skirts  have  been  arranged.  The  skirts  are  then  caught  up 
just  enough  to  display  the  style  and  fit  of  the  stockings. 
These  make  excellent  units  for  a  hoisery  display. 


69.  Illusions  are  drawn  from  the  field  of  the  magician, 
and  consist  of  arrangements  of 
screens  and  mirrors  in  such  a 
way  as  to  deceive  the  vision  of 
observers.  As  they  always  form 
an  attraction  of  great  interest, 
they  have  frequently  been  used  as 
the  special  features  of  window 
displays.  An  illustration  and  de¬ 
scription  of  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  illusions  follows: 

A  platform  a,  Fig.  1,  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  screens  b,  was 
erected  in  the  center  and  back  of 
the  window.  The  platform  and 
screens  were  covered  with  dark- 
green  velvet  or  plush  (though 
black  or  any  other  very  dark  goods 
would  do  as  well).  On  the  plat¬ 
form  was  placed  a  pedestal  c  that 
had  a  bowl-shaped  top,  one-third 
of  which  was  cut  away  in  the  back. 


Fig.  1 


Mirrors  cL  were  placed 
in  the  angle  thus  formed,  which  give  the  effect  of  an 
unbroken  view  to  the  rear  screen  b. 


Usually,  a  curtain  is 
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drawn  in  front  of  the  illusion  when  a  person  enters  or  leaves 
the  platform. 

In  the  case  illustrated,  which  was  entitled  “  The  Vanishing 
Lady,”  and  used  as  a  centerpiece  for  a  millinery  opening 
display,  a  hole  large  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a 
small  woman  was  cut  in  the  platform  and  floor,  just  back  of 
the  pedestal  c.  An  elevator  was  placed  as  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1.  Bags  of  sand  /  were  used  as  counterweights,  and 
a  pin  g  prevented  the  elevator  from  flying  up  when  the 
woman  stepped  off.  The  woman  alternately  appeared  and 
disappeared,  apparently,  from  and  within  the  narrow,  slender 
shaft  of  the  pedestal.  At  each  appearance  she  displayed  a 
different  hat  and  neckwear.  This  display  was  a  great  suc¬ 
cess  and  kept  the  front  of  the  window  crowded  with  spec¬ 
tators  while  it  remained  on  exhibition. 

The  object  of  the  platform  is  to  raise  the  point  of  appear¬ 
ance  considerably  above  the  line  of  vision.  The  spectator 
must  not  be  able  to  see  into  the  bowl  at  the  top  or  he  will 
be  able  to  see  the  cut-out  at  the  back  and  thus  discover  the 
secret  of  the  illusion.  The  hole  through  which  the  woman 
rises  into  view  must  also  be  arranged  so  as  to  be  out  of 
sight  from  the  front.  If  it  is  difficult  to  do  this,  a  few  palms 
and  potted  plants  or  flowers  may  be  arranged  so  as  to  dis¬ 
tract,  or  cut  off,  a  view  of  this  part  of  the  work.  Lugs 
should  be  placed  at  such  a  point  near  the  top  of  the  elevator 
posts  as  will  bring  the  elevator  to  a  stop  when  the  woman 
arrives  in  the  correct  position  in  the  display. 

70.  Japanese  Fair. —Stores  carrying  a  considerable 
quantity  of  imported  Japanese  fancy  wares,  find  it  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  to  occasionally  conduct  a  Japanese  fair,  along  the 
lines  of  an  ordinary  society  or  church  fair.  A  suitable  space 
is  allotted  for  the  purpose,  in  which  a  number  of  booths  are 
erected  for  the  display  and  sale  of  the  wares.  The  decoration 
of  the  booths,  as  well  as  of  the  general  space,  is  done  with 
Japanese  materials  —  fans,  screens,  parasols,  large  umbrellas, 
lanterns,  etc.  If  Japanese  architecture  is  used  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  booths,  the  effect  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
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71.  Jardinieres  and  large  vases  filled  either  with  real 
or  artificial  flowers  and  foliage,  and  placed  in  suitable  loca¬ 
tions  in  displays,  usually  on  pedestals  or  tables,  make  good 
features,  and  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  displays 
with  which  they  may  be  properly  used. 

72.  Judge’s  Decision.  —  This  tableau  showed  the  bench 
in  a  law  court  and  a  lay  figure  in  judicial  robes,  in  the  act  of 
handing  down  a  decision,  which  made  it  appear  that  the 
goods  displayed  had,  by  the  decision,  been  adjudged  as 
being  of  the  highest  grade,  and  the  best  of  their  kind.  This 
decision  is,  of  course,  stated  suitably  upon  a  sign  card 
conspicuously  placed. 

73.  King  Cotton.— For  descriptions  and  illustrations 
explaining  applications  of  this  idea,  see  Dress  Goods ,  Part  6. 

7 4.  Kitchen  Tableaux.  —  These  afford  excellent  special 
features  in  the  display  of  house-furnishing  goods.  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  them  may  be  found  in  House  Furnishings ,  Part  2. 

75.  Knife  Thrower. —Almost  everybody  is  familiar 
with  the  knife-throwing  feat  in  circus  side  shows,  in  which 
a  man  throws  heavy  knives  so  as  to  stick  in  a  background 
and  outline  the  form  of  a  woman  companion  who  is  standing 
erect  against  the  background.  This  idea  has  been  success¬ 
fully  used  as  a  center  of  attraction  in  a  stationery  window. 
The  actors  are  represented  by  dolls  appropriately  costumed, 
and  the  knives  by  pens  and  holders. 

76.  Laurel  Wreathing. —One  of  the  chief  decorative 
materials  for  Christmas  displays  is  wreathing  made  up  in 
various  designs  from  laurel  and  pine  foliage.  The  roping 
for  festooning  comes  in  lengths  of  about  25  yards. 

77.  Lawn  Tableau. -A  striking  feature  for  a  display 
of  lawn  and  garden  implements,  is  to  cover  the  floor  of  the 
display  space  with  oilcloth,  and  then  sod  the  space.  Arrange 
a  lay  figure  at  a  central  point,  in  the  act  and  proper  pose  of 
running  a  lawn  mower.  Around  this,  as  the  center,  arrange  a 
general  display  of  implements.  Upon  this  same  foundation, 
tableaux  showing  lawn  games  or  parties  may  be  set  up  in 
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connection  with  displays  of  hammocks,  game  sets,  or  outing 
goods.  The  close  temperature  of  the  window  soon  starts 
the  grass  in  the  sod  growing  and  gives  a  very  realistic  effect 
to  the  scene. 

78.  Liberty  Bell.  —  Imitations  of  the  old  Liberty  Bell 
or  the  Statue  of  Liberty  make  excellent  centerpieces  for 
Fourth  of  July  displays. 

7 9.  Lily  and  Loll.  —  A  huge  puffed  lily  bloom  containing 
a  doll  dressed  as  a  fairy,  has  been  used  as  a  special  feature  for 
a  confectionery  display.  This  idea  may  be  made  mechanical 
by  rigging  up  the  doll  so  as  to  alternately  appear  and  dis¬ 
appear  within  the  lily.  This  will,  of  course,  greatly  enhance 
the  attractiveness  and  drawing  power  of  the  exhibit.  See 
Miscellaneous  Merchandise,  Part  2. 

80.  Log  Cabins. —Occasionally  an  idea  suggests  itself 
for  a  scene  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  represent  a  log  cabin. 
This  is  easily  done  by  constructing  a  frame  outline  of  the 
cabin  desired  and  then  covering  it  with  bark,  which  can  be 
secured  in  various  sized  pieces  from  the  nearest  tannery. 
This  avoids  the  necessity  and  inconvenience  of  handling 
actual  logs,  so  that  subjects  that  would  otherwise  be  almost 
impossible  of  treatment  in  displays  are  rendered  simple  and 
easy  of  execution. 

81.  Mail  Wagon.  — In  some  cities  a  special  delivery  and 
collecting  wagon  is  used  by  carriers  for  very  heavy  routes. 
One  of  these  wagons  with  a  dummy  horse,  and  a  lay  figure 
costumed  as  a  letter  carrier,  made  a  very  happy  special 
feature  for  a  display  of  valentines.  A  mail  box  and  post¬ 
man,  and  a  mail  box  and  figure  of  person  dropping  in  a 
valentine,  have  also  been  used  for  this  purpose. 

82.  A  mammoth  set  of  teeth  of  plaster,  papier  mache, 
or  cardboard,  makes  a  forcible  attraction  for  a  display  of 
tooth  brushes  for  a  drug  store  or  a  drug  sundries  department. 

83.  A  mammoth  wreath  was  recently  used  as  the 
centerpiece  in  a  Fourth  of  July  decoration  in  a  display  of 
boys’  clothing.  A  large  hoop,  made  of  bendable  strip,  was 
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covered  with  stiff  paper  cut  and  tinted  with  water  color  to 
imitate  laurel  leaves,  which  were  then  arranged  on  the  hoop 
in  imitation  of  a  regulation  laurel  crown.  The  leaves 
pointed  upwards  and  overlapped  so  that  the  fastenings  were 
concealed.  It  was  finished  below  with  a  large  bow  of  red, 
white,  and  blue  ribbons,  and  encircled  the  lay  figure  of  a  boy 
holding  a  card  with  an  appropriate  patriotic  quotation. 

84.  Man’s  Dressing  Room.— One  of  the  best  ideas 
ever  used  in  the  display  of  men’s  furnishings  was  a  window 
fitted  up  to  represent  a  man’s  luxurious  dressing  room.  A 
good-looking  young  clerk  was  used  to  illustrate  the  proper 
tying  of  the  various  kinds  of  male  neckwear,  and  to  show  the 
proper  clothing  with  which  each  kind  belonged.  In  this  way 
the  proper  apparel  for  all  occasions  and  how  to  wear  it  was 
shown  in  succession  by  the  young  man.  With  each  change 
of  clothing,  he  stepped  to  the  front  and  slowly  tied  the  cravat 
so  that  all  could  follow  and  see  how  it  was  done. 

85.  Margarite  Spinning. -A  charming  centerpiece 
for  a  linen  or  handkerchief  display  is  a  lay  figure  costumed 
as  Margarite,  posed  before  an  old-time  spinning  wheel  in  the 
act  of  spinning  flax  into  the  threads  from  which  linens  are 
woven. 

86.  Mary  and  Lamb. -The  well-known  nursery  rime 
of  “Mary  Had  a  Little  Lamb”  has  been  neatly  used  as  a 
center  of  attraction  for  a  blanket  display. 

87.  May  Party. -This  feature  consists  of  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  May-pole  games  in  tableau,  using  dolls  for  the 
children,  which  are  posed  in  a  circle  about  the  pole,  each 
holding  the  end  of  a  ribbon,  the  other  end  of  which  is 
attached  to  the  top  of  the  pole.  This  makes  a  very  pretty 
attraction  for  a  display  of  infants’  wear. 

88.  Merchandise  in  Ice. -A  frequent  sight  in  these 
days  is  artificial  ice  in  large  cakes  on  display  in  restaurants, 
with  special  delicacies  frozen  within.  Recently  a  trimmer 
had  two  neatly  folded  lawn  shirt  waists  frozen  within  a 
200-pound  cake  of  ice,  which  he  put  in  a  display  of  waists. 
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Over  the  ice  he  placed  a  card  bearing  the  inscription,  “These 
are  the  coolest  waists  in  town.”  A  shallow  tub  placed 
under  caught  the  water  formed  by  the  melting  ice. 

89.  Miniature  village  and  street  scenes  are  often 
possible  of  very  clever  execution  in  stores  that  carry  laige 
stocks  of  toy  houses,  drays,  carriages,  etc.  These  are  a 
never-failing  source  of  interest  to  both  old  and  young,  and 
are  sure  to  attract  attention. 

90.  Mirror  Ponds.  —  Small  ponds  or  sheets  of  water  in 
garden  scenes,  etc.  are  easily  represented  by  sheets  of 
mirror  being  placed  flat  and  the  sod  or  surrounding  scenic 
effects  arranged  so  as  to  overlap  and  conceal  the  edges  of 
the  mirror.  Toy  ducks,  swans,  ships,  etc.  are  placed  on  the 
surface  of  the  glass  in  representative  poses. 

91.  Mirrored  Platforms.  —  It  adds  greatly  to  the  effect 
in  a  platform  or  step  fixture,  if  the  risers  are  faced  with 
strips  of  mirror.  They  duplicate  the  display  arranged  upon 
each  tread. 

92.  Mormon  Temple. —Quite  an  original  attraction  for 
a  grocery-store  display  was  a  model  of  the  great  Mormon 
Temple  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  made  of  ordinary  paraffin 
candles.  Of  course,  in  this  kind  of  work  it  is  always  neces¬ 
sary  to  follow  a  good  illustration  of  the  subject  that  is  being 
worked  out.  Such  illustrations  are  always  to  be  had  in  one 
way  or  another.  Trimmers  should  preserve  all  practical 
illustrations  that  may  be  secured,  in  a  file  box,  or  scrap  book, 
labeled  “Ideas  for  future  use.” 

93.  Mother  Goose. —Tableaux  representing  and  illus¬ 
trating  almost  any  of  the  famous  Mother  Goose  stories 
make  excellent  attractions  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

94.  Natural  Foliage.  —  Nature  furnishes  many  beautiful 
things  that  can  be  adapted  into  special  features  and  center- 
pieces.  For  instance,  large  vases  and  jardinieres  neatly 
filled  with  ripe  grain  and  grass,  or  with  golden  rod  or 
rush,  commonly  known  as  cat-o’-nine-tails,  and  other  wild- 
flower  plants,  make  beautiful  additions  to  a  display,  while 
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natural  bushes  and  branches  with  artificial  blossoms  may 
be  worked  in  nicely.  Lilac  and  rose  bushes,  apple  trees 
or  their  branches,  the  Wistaria,  and  the  grape  vine  have 
all  been  represented  in  displays;  but  with  the  grape  vine, 
the  fruit  is  represented  and  not  the  flower.  Fruit-laden 
apple  and  orange  trees  have  also  been  used.  A  combination 
of  the  real  and  artificial  tree  or  plant,  in  which  real  fruit  like 
the  banana  and  cocoanut  are  used,  makes  a  fine  special 
attraction. 

95.  Nurse  Scenes.— The  tableaux  of  a  nurse  bathing  a 
baby,  weighing  it,  putting  it  to  bed,  or  wheeling  it  in  a 
carriage,  have  been  used  as  special  features  for  displays  of 
infants’  wear. 

96.  Nu  rsery  scenes  representing  various  indoor  games 
with  lay  figures  of  children,  or  dolls,  have  also  been  used  for 
the  purpose  of  displaying  infants’  wear. 

97.  An  office  scene  has  been  used  to  good  effect  in  the 
display  of  men’s  business  clothing  and  office  furniture. 

98.  Oil  paintings  are  often  used  as  panels  in  back¬ 
grounds.  When  they  show  land  or  sea  scapes,  the  display 
space  may  be  made  to  represent  rooms  or  verandas,  and  the 
pictures  so  placed  as  to  present  the  outlook  through  windows 
or  arches.  Lay  figures  dressed  in  ready-made  clothing  and 
posed  as  viewing  the  scenery,  some  with  field  and  others 
with  marine  glasses,  produce  an  admirable  ensemble  if 
worked  out  properly. 

99.  Old  Well. —Imitations  of  old  draw-wells,  with 
balance  pole  and  bucket,  afford  good  attractions  for  several 
lines  of  merchandise.  They  have  been  used  to  good  advan¬ 
tage  in  handkerchief  and  linen  displays. 

100.  Old  Woman  Who  Lived  in  a  Shoe.  —  This  feature 
attracts  attention  when  used  as  a  centerpiece  for  a  shoe 
display.  A  very  large  shoe  may  be  made  of  papier  mache, 
or  of  wires  and  black  cloth.  Dolls  represent  the  children; 
the  old  lady  should  be  made  up  for  the  occasion. 
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101.  Ostricli  Form. -A  built-up  form  of  an  ostrich, 
on  which  is  placed  the  plumes  about  as  they  grow  on  the 
bird,  makes  a  good  centerpiece  for  a  display  of  untrimmed 
millinery. 

102.  Outdoor  Sports.  —Tableaux  representing  various 
games  and  sports  afford  striking  special  features  for  displays 
of  boys’  clothing  or  outing  goods,  when  the  games  repre¬ 
sented  are  properly  adapted. 

103.  Packing  Scene.  —  A  lay  figure  of  a  lady  in  the  act 
of  packing  a  trunk  preparatory  to  a  trip,  can  be  made  a  very 
amusing  special  feature  for  a  display  of  traveling  goods. 

104.  Pagodas  are  very  good  in  the  display  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  wares,  especially  for  booths  for  the  sale  of  such 
oriental  goods  as  mattings,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 

105.  Painter  at  Work.— This  tableau  makes  a  good 
centerpiece  for  a  general  display  of  paints  and  brushes. 

106.  Palanquin. -A  fancy,  old  sedan  chair  with  “my 
lady”  and  carried  by  liveried  servants,  makes  a  good  feature 
for  a  shoe  display  or  display  of  ready-made  wearing  apparel. 

107.  Paper  Hanger  at  Work.  — This  tableau  has  been 
used  to  good  purpose  as  the  piece  de  resistance  in  a  display 
of  wall  paper  and  other  interior  decorations.  This  idea  may 
be  studied  in  House  Furnishings ,  Part  2. 

108.  Paper  Puffing. —A  very  neat  and  cheap  puffing 
is  secured  by  applying  tissue  or  other  soft  paper  to  a  surface, 
as  described  in  Backgrounds ,  Part  4,  and  then  touching  the 
high  points  with  gold  or  silver  bronze,  according  to  the  color 
of  the  paper  used. 

109.  Peacock.  —  A  stuffed  bird  with  spread  tail  feathers 
makes  a  rich  and  catchy  centerpiece  for  a  display  of  art 
goods  or  art  needlework.  This  figure  has  been  made  from  a 
covered  wooden  or  wire  form.  The  tail  was  made  of  paper 
cuttings,  and  the  whole  bird  was  so  painted  as  to  make  a 
nearly  perfect  imitation  of  the  fowl.  The  electric  lights 
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that  formed  the  center  of  the  eye  spots  in  the  tail  feathers 
produced  a  dazzling  effect  at  night. 

110.  Piccaninnies  in  Tub.— This  is  an  excellent 
feature  for  a  display  of  black  and  colored  hosiery.  Place 
figures  of  black  babies  in  a  tub  bearing  the  inscription  “Fast 
Black”  or  “Fast  Colors,”  as  desired. 

111.  Pin  Ball.  —  A  large  wire  ball  filled  with  raw  cotton 
and  having  the  surface  puffed,  makes  a  fine  fixture  when 
suspended  for  the  display  of  ladies’  hat  pins,  which  are  stuck 
in  from  all  directions.  A  ball  of  cork  has  been  similarly 
used  for  the  display  of  pocket  knives. 

112.  Pipe  Organ. —An  imitation  of  a  local  church  organ, 
worked  out  cleverly  with  writing  paper,  makes  a  magnificent 
centerpiece  for  a  display  of  stationery.  The  paper  mill  that 
supplies  the  paper  in  commercial  form  to  the  establishment 
will  furnish  enough  large  uncut  sheets  from  which  to  make 
the  imitation  pipes  for  the  organ. 

113.  Plants  in  Shoes.— A  novel  small  feature  for 
shoe  displays  is  to  secure  some  old  shoes,  transfer  potted 
plants  to  them,  then  gild  the  shoes,  and  place  them  at  showy 
points  about  the  display. 

114.  Polar  scenes  are  generally  used  in  the  display  of 
furs.  See  Clothing ,  Part  1. 

115.  Portraits  of  well-known  celebrities,  especially  if 
before  the  public  at  the  time,  always  attract  attention. 

116.  Prospector’s  Camp  Scene.— This  idea  has  been 
very  successfully  used  as  a  drawing  feature  for  displays 
during  excitements  caused  by  the  discovery  of  new  gold  fields, 
when  it  has  been  used  with  almost  any  kind  of  men’s  outfit¬ 
ting.  A  series  of  tableaux  showing  scenes  in  the  career  of  a 
prospector,  from  his  leaving  home  to  his  return  with  untold 
wealth,  was  exploited  during  the  late  Klondike  craze. 

117.  Pyramids. —The  Egyptian  pyramids  and  obelisks 
afford  good  designs  for  representation  in  handkerchiefs, 
notions,  and  other  small-ware  displays. 
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118.  Rebecca  at  the  Well. -This  old  Biblical  scene 
has  been  made  a  very  neat  feature  for  handkerchief,  linen, 
and  small-ware  trims. 

119.  Reception  scenes  as  enacted  in  parlors  and 
drawing  rooms,  are  often  represented  as  special  features  for 
displays  of  ready-made  costumes. 

120.  A  red-cross  tableau  showing  field  hospitals  or 
red-cross  nurses  giving  attention  and  aid  to  wounded  soldiers, 
make  good  features  for  a  Fourth  of  July  or  Decoration  day 
display. 

121.  Revolving  Trims.  —  Trims  arranged  on  platforms 
that  revolve  (see  Illumination  and  Motion  m  Displays )  always 
attract  attention,  as  does  anything  when  in  motion.  Among 
these  may  be  classed  revolving  Christmas  trees,  globes,  etc., 
all  of  which  involve  the  same  principles  in  working  out. 

122.  Ribbon  Falls. -A  very  pretty  effect  is  obtained 
by  means  of  ribbons  and  a  system  of  rollers.  The  ribbons 
form  belts  that  are  passed  around  the  upper  and  lower 
rollers.  As  many  belts  may  be  used  as  desired,  but  the  colors 
should  be  properly  harmonized.  The  rollers  and  edges 
should  be  enclosed  in  a  frame.  When  in  motion,  this  device 
presents  a  continuous  fall  of  colors  and  makes  a  very  pleasing 
and  attractive  display. 

123.  Romeo  and  Jnliet.  —  This  scene  has  often  been 
used  as  a  feature  in  displays  of  linens  and  handkerchiefs. 
The  veranda  and  ladder  scene  is  the  one  usually  employed. 

124.  Sail  Idea.— A  clever  manner  of  calling  attention 
to  a  special  sale  is  to  rig  up  the  outline  of  a  ship,  including 
mast  and  boom,  on  which  is  placed  a  sail-shaped  sheet 
bearing  the  words  “Special  Sale,”  and  other  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  sale.  The  announcement  can  be  placed  on  an 
ordinary  sign  card  and  attached  to  the  sail.  This  idea  was 
cleverly  applied  in  a  special  sale  of  underskirts,  in  which 
the  sail  was  represented  by  one  of  the  skirts  strung  up  in 
regular  sail  fashion  and  labeled  “Skirt  Sale.” 
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125.  Santa  Clans  scenes  are  always  popular  with 
children,  and  all  those  interested  in  children  and  their  amuse¬ 
ment,  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  The  most  familiar 
scenes  are  those  that  represent  the  patron  saint  of  childhood 
in  some  pose  in  connection  with  a  sleigh  full  of  toys,  though 
trimmers  have  essayed  to  keep  up  to  date  by  showing  him 
in  automobiles  and  air  ships.  Representations  of  Santa  Claus 
in  the  act  of  descending  a  chimney,  filling  stockings,  trim¬ 
ming  Christmas  trees,  etc.  have  also  been  used. 

126.  Scroll  Saw  and  Workman. —This  tableau  fur¬ 
nished  a  striking  centerpiece  for  a  display  of  tools,  as  may 
be  seen  in  House  Furnishings ,  Part  3. 

127.  Shepherd  Scene.— This  has  been  used  in  a  large 
display  of  blankets.  A  large  subject  like  this  is  largely 
represented  on  canvas,  with  the  lay  figure  of  the  shepherd 
and  a  couple  of  stuffed  sheep  only,  in  the  foreground. 
Stuffed  kids  are  sometimes  used  similarly  in  a  display  of 
kid  gloves. 

128.  Shirred  Flag:.  —  A  very  pretty  feature  for  a  Fourth 
of  July  display  is  to  lay  out  on  the  background  the  lines  of 
the  flag,  and  then  decorate  each  part  with  a  shirred  puffing 
in  its  appropriate  color.  For  instance,  puff  the  stripes  alter¬ 
nately  in  red  and  white;  puff  the  field  in  dark  blue,  and  the 
stars  in  white.  This  idea  may  also  be  used  on  a  smaller 
scale  by  having  a  surface  of  thin  boards  on  which  to  do  the 
puffing.  The  outlines  may  be  drawn  to  represent  a  waving 
flag  and  the  colors  puffed  on  accordingly.  This  is  even  more 
effective  than  the  straight  design,  especially  if  the  parts  are 
set  with  electric  lights  and  flashed. 

129.  Shirred  Globe.  -  A  large  ball  covered  with  puffed 
cheese-cloth  and  surmounted  by  a  great  spread  eagle  puffed 
in  red,  white,  and  blue,  made  quite  a  hit  toward  the  close  of 
the  Spanish-American  war.  It  was  intended  to  show  con¬ 
cretely  the  great  growth  of  this  country,  so  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  was  formed  of  red  puffing,  all  other  land 
of  blue,  and  all  water  of  white  puffing. 
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130.  Shoemaker  at  Bench. -The  old-fashioned  shoe¬ 
maker  at  his  bench  is  a  good  feature  for  a  shoe  display.  He 
may  be  either  a  shoemaker  doing  actual  work  or  he  may  be 
represented  by  a  lay  figure. 

Displays  showing  the  process  of  manufacture  are  not 
uncommon  features  in  connection  with  exhibits  of  such  goods 
as  cigars,  rugs,  and  gloves. 

131.  Snow  Storms. -Imitations  of  these  are  produced 
in  several  ways.  The  most  common  is  by  means  of  threads 
hung  about  1  foot  apart  and  bearing  small  bunches  of  raw 
cotton  at  intervals  of  1  foot  along  their  length.  Concealed 
electric  fans  add  to  the  naturalness  of  this  scene  by  keeping 
the  cotton  in  motion. 

By  another  method  fans  keep  a  quantity  of  down  in 
motion. 

A  clever  representation  is  by  means  of  a  framed  landscape. 
As  the  picture  is  set  some  distance  from  the  frame,  threads 
bearing  bunches  of  raw  cotton,  about  an  inch  or  two  apart, 
are  placed  just  before  it  and  kept  in  motion  by  hidden  rollers. 
When  the  rollers  are  set  in  motion  the  observer  views  the 
landscape  scene  through  a  continuous  descent  of  white  flakes 
of  cotton,  which  presents  a  very  realistic  effect. 

132.  Store  scenes  are  good  features  and  consist  of  a 
reproduction  of  a  section  of  the  counter  and  shelving  of  the 
department  in  which  the  goods  shown  are  kept  and  sold;  lay 
figures  representing  customers  and  salesmen  complete  the 
scene.  These  scenes  are  arranged  as  a  background,  the 
foreground  being  arranged  in  the  usual  way  with  the  goods 
to  be  advertised. 

133.  Straw  braids,  such  as  are  used  for  making  hats, 
can  be  nicely  worked  into  lattices,  etc.;  they  can  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  manufacturers  for  this  purpose.  Bundles 
of  clean,  straight  straws  tied  with  ribbons  and  placed  about 
a  display  of  straw  hats  will  also  afford  special  attraction 
that  may  be  depended  on  to  arrest  the  attention  of  passing 
shoppers. 
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134.  Stylish  vehicle  turnouts  are  used  in  very  large 
windows  and  as  main-aisle  displays  on  such  occasions  as 
horse  shows,  openings,  etc.,  to  display  the  fine  clothing 
provided  for  the  occasion.  This  is  shown  on  the  lay  figures 
that  represent  the  occupants  of  the  turnouts.  The  vehicles 
may  be  borrowed  from  carriage  stores,  and  the  harness 
and  dummy  horses  from  harness  stores,  if  not  carried  in 
the  store  desiring  to  use  them. 

135.  Sugar  lettering. —A  favorite  device  for  making 
announcements  in  grocery  or  tea-and-coffee  stores,  is  to  fill  a 
tray  with  roasted  coffee  beans  and  then  outline  the  prices 
with  loaf  sugar.  The  contrast  is  very  striking  and  sure  to 
be  noticed. 

136.  Tailoring  Tableau. —Getting  measured  for  a 
suit  of  clothes,  with  lay  figures  representing  tailor  and  cus¬ 
tomer,  makes  a  good  attraction  for  a  display  of  merchant¬ 
tailoring  fabrics. 

137.  Teeter  Board.— Dolls  or  lay  figures  of  children 
playing  seesaw,  makes  a  very  good  feature  for  attracting 
attention  to  a  display  of  children’s  or  infants’  wear. 

138.  Telephone  scenes  have  been  worked  out 
according  to  different  ideas  in  the  display  of  toys  or  other 
juvenile  merchandise.  Those  that  are  worth  mentioning  are 
a  scene  showing  Santa  Claus  at  one  phone  and  a  large  doll, 
representing  a  child,  at  the  other,  and  another  of  a  child 
and  father  talking  between  home  and  office. 

139.  Teepee  and  Indians.— A  tableau  showing  an 
Indian  wigwam  and  a  group  of  Indians  in  suitable  pose  is  a 
good  idea  for  a  display  of  fancy  baskets,  many  of  which  are 
made  by  Indians.  This  idea  is  also  used  in  the  display  of 
fancy-colored  blankets. 

140.  Theater  scenes  showing  the  proscenium  of 
theaters  have  been  very  successfully  applied  in  the  display 
of  dolls,  which  were  used  to  represent  the  audience  and 
actors.  The  same  design  has  been  built  up  in  soaps. 
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Illustrations  of  both  may  be  seen  in  Hoiise  Furnishings , 
Part  3,  and  Miscellaneous  Merchandise,  Part  2. 

141.  Tinsel  Rain. —Tinsel,  which  comes  in  long 
strands  or  threads,  hung  over  a  display  of  umbrellas  or  rain 
coats,  or  both,  produces  a  very  fair  imitation  of  falling  rain 
and  makes  a  very  attractive  special  feature  for  calling 
attention  to  the  displays. 

142.  Trees  in  Blossom.  —  Real  trees  attached  to  plat¬ 
forms  covered  with  real  sod  and  enclosed  with  a  rustic 
railing,  produce  a  beautiful  display,  if  artificial  leaves  and 
blossoms  are  wired  on  as  carefully  and  naturally  as  possible. 
A  few  blossoms  torn  up  and  scattered  over  the  sod  add 
to  the  deception. 

143.  Trees  of  Columns.— The  round,  iron,  supporting 
columns  of  stores  are  easily  converted  into  trees  by  covering 
them  with  bark  and  wiring  on  branches.  They  are  effective 
at  Christmas  and  Easter  time;  at  the  latter  time  they  rep¬ 
resent  apple  trees  in  full  bloom,  artificial  blossoms  being 
used  for  this  purpose. 

144.  Turk  and  Hooka.  —  For  cozy-corner  materials  use 
a  couch  with  a  reclining  lay  figure  representing  a  Turk  as  he 
enjoys  his  smoke.  The  Turkish  pipe  is  a  sort  of  decanter 
with  a  long  rubber  tube,  and  always  stands  upon  a  tabouret 
near  the  divan  or  couch  so  that  the  smoke  tube  easily 
reaches  the  figure. 

145.  A  turkey  form  makes  an  excellent  centerpiece 
for  a  linen  display  about  Thanksgiving  time.  One  decorated 
with  doilies  may  be  seen  in  Linen.  A  neatly  mounted, 
stuffed  turkey  may  sometimes  be  secured  for  this  purpose. 

146.  Umbrella  Parachute. —An  umbrella  or  umbrella 
frame  rigged  up  with  ribbons  and  hanging  basket  as  a  para¬ 
chute  with  one  or  more  brownies  or  dolls  aboard,  makes  a 
good  special  Mature  for  toys  or  other  juvenile  merchandise. 

147.  Vases  and  Vines.— A  neat  centerpiece  is  formed 
by  cutting  the  outline  of  a  vase  or  jardiniere  out  of  thin  wood 
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or  cardboard  and  neatly  covering  it  with  puffing.  A  vine  is 
then  so  built  up  of  doilies  or  handkerchiefs  as  to  seem  to 
be  growing  out  of  it.  See  Handkerchiefs ,  Part  2,  and  Linen . 

14^*  Viaduct^.  —Outlines  of  local  or  famous  bridges 
or  viaducts  make  good  base  fixtures  for  the  display  of 
towels,  doilies,  handkerchiefs,  laces,  etc.  Considerable 
interest  may  be  added  to  these  by  representing  cars, 
carriages,  etc.  in  the  act  of  crossing.  Dolls  are  used  to 
represent  the  people  and  the  vehicles  may  be  secured 
from  the  toy  department. 

149.  Volcano  in  Eruption.  —  A  very  forceful  attraction 
is  a  representation  of  Vesuvius  in  a  state  of  eruption.  This 
is  a  mechanical  display  with  scenic  background,  the  effect  of 
the  eruption  being  secured  by  cut-outs  in  the  scenery  and  the 
flashing  of  electric  lights. 

150.  Waist  Drapes.  —  Nothing  adds  more  to  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  a  millinery  display  than  a  few  busts  with  wax  heads, 
on  which  to  display  the  finer  hats  posed  exactly  as  they 
should  be  worn.  Of  course  these  busts  must  be  dressed.  A 
usual  and  very  good  way  is  to  secure  handsome  silk  waists 
from  the  ladies’  suit  department,  but  it  often  occurs  that  such 
are  not  available,  or  they  cannot  be  had  in  colors  to  properly 
set  off  the  millinery.  In  this  case,  it  is  customary  to  dress  the 
busts  especially  for  the  occasion.  In  the  larger  stores  this  is 
done  with  silks  and  velvets  and  by  the  regular  dressmakers 
of  the  establishment.  In  other  places  very  pretty  effects  are 
obtained  by  copying  some  of  the  up-to-date  modes  in  crape 
paper.  In  this  same  manner  whole  suits,  or  costumes,  may 
be  made  up  to  suit  special  occasions.  Sometimes  in  showing 
certain  goods  the  busts,  or  figures,  may  be  covered  by  short 
or  long  opera  cloaks  from  stock.  When  it  happens  that  the 
trimmer  cannot  do  this  work,  there  is  generally  a  handy  lady 
in  the  millinery  or  suit  department  who  can  readily  copy 
any  style  of  waist,  or  originate  a  fanciful,  artistic  effect 
with  crape  paper  as  a  base  together  with  trimmings  of 
galloons,  garnitures,  etc.,  from  the  regular  dress-trimming 
department. 
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151.  Wash  Days.— For  displays  of  various  kinds  of 
wash  goods  a  lay  figure  at  a  tub,  with  wash  lines  stretched 
and  some  of  the  goods  hung  thereon  by  means  of  the 
regulation  clothes  pins,  afford  effective  special  features. 

152.  Waterwheels. —Scenes  showing  the  ends  of  old 
mills  with  the  old-fashioned,  overshot,  water-power  wheels, 
make  fine  special  features,  especially  if  actual  water  and 
motion  are  introduced,  which  is  easily  done  with  tin  chutes, 
basins,  water  pipes,  etc.,  hidden  by  rocks,  mosses,  and 
ferns.  In  this  same  manner  it  is  easy  to  give  very  pretty 
and  effective  imitations  of  waterfalls. 

153.  Wedding  tableaux  make  special  features  of 
never-failing  interest  for  displays  of  costumes.  For  study¬ 
ing  the  development  of  this  idea,  see  Clothing ,  Part  1. 

154.  Windmills.  —  Representations  of  old-style  wind¬ 
mills  serving  as  centers  of  attraction  to  displays  of  merchan¬ 
dise  have  been  exploited  by  many  trimmers.  When  made 
up  mechanically  these  features  never  fail  to  attract  attention. 

155.  Winter  scenes  are  always  of  standing  interest  in 
displays  of  furs  and  often  include  representations  of  snow 
storms. 

156.  Workman  tableaux,  such  as  machinists,  miners, 
etc.  posed  with  the  implements  of  their  work,  either  at  work 
or  on  the  way  to  work,  make  excellent  attractions  for 
displays  of  overalls,  or  other  work  clothing,  tools,  etc. 


A  SERIES  OF  QUESTIONS 


Relating  to  the  Subjects 
Treated  of  in  This  Volume. 


It  will  be  noticed  that  the  questions  contained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing-  pages  are  divided  into  sections  corresponding  to  the 
sections  of  the  text  of  the  preceding  pages,  so  that  each 
section  has  a  headline  that  is  the  same  as  the  headline  of 
the  section  to  which  the  questions  refer.  No  attempt  should 
be  made  to  answer  any  of  the  questions  until  the  corre¬ 
sponding  part  of  the  text  has  been  carefully  studied. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MERCHANDISE 

(PART  1) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Explain  what  is  meant  by  fancy  goods  and  what 
they  include. 

(2)  Describe  the  displays  illustrated  in  Figs.  1  and  2. 

(3)  What  result  is  obtained  by  setting  mirrors  at  the 
sides  of  displays? 

(4)  What  do  you  understand  by  art  needlework? 

(5)  Explain  the  main  features  of  the  art-needlework  dis¬ 
plays  illustrated. 

(6)  What  is  said  of  notions  and  the  methods  of  display? 

(7)  Describe  the  striking  features  from  the  sample  dis¬ 
plays. 

(8)  What  goods  are  usually  included  under  the  head  of 
stationery. 

(9)  Describe  the  displays  illustrated  in  Figs.  13  and  15. 

(10)  (a)  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  display  of  books 
and  music  goods.  ( b )  Describe  the  chief  features  of  the 
illustrated  sample  displays. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MERCHANDISE 

(PART  2) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  is  included  under  the  general  term  groceries? 

(2)  Describe,  in  detail,  the  display  of  meats  illustrated  in 
Fig.  3. 

(3)  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  display  shown  in 
Fig.  4. 

(4)  How  are  booths  used  for  the  display  of  groceries? 

(5)  (a)  What  general  methods  are  used  in  displaying 
confectionery?  (b)  Describe  the  sample  display  shown. 

(6)  What  is  said  of  drugs  as  a  subject  of  display? 

(7)  Describe  one  of  each  line  of  the  sample  displays  of 
drug  sundries. 

(8)  (a)  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  display  of  tobacco 
goods,  (b)  Explain  the  principal  units  used  in  Fig.  20. 

(9)  (a)  On  what  does  a  good  display  of  toys  and  dolls 
chiefly  depend?  ( b )  What  is  the  best  means  of  attracting 
attention  to  these  displays. 

(10)  Describe  the  chief  features  of  the  sample  displays 
illustrated  in  Figs.  23,  25,  and  27. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MERCHANDISE 

(PART  3) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(I)  What  lines  of  goods  are  included  under  the  head  of 
optical  goods? 

(12)  What  do  displays  of  these  goods  involve? 

(3)  Describe  the  display  illustrated  in  Fig.  2. 

(4)  What  colors  are  best  suited  as  a  foil  (or  backgrounds) 
for  displaying  umbrellas? 

(5)  Explain  the  formation  of  the  principal  umbrella- 
display  units? 

(6)  Describe  the  details  of  the  display  illustrated  in 
Fig.  6. 

(7)  (a)  What  are  sporting  goods?  ( b )  What  is  the 
usual  method  of  attracting  attention  to  displays  of  these 
goods? 

(8)  Describe  one  or  two  of  the  sample  displays. 

(9)  (a)  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  display  of  horse 
goods.  ( b )  Explain  the  chief  features  of  the  sample  display. 

(10)  (a)  What  articles  are  included  under  the  title 
leather  goods?  (b)  How  are  these  sometimes  divided? 

(II)  Explain  the  principal  features  used  in  the  various 
displays  of  leather  goods  illustrated. 
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(12)  What  formations  are  mostly  used  in  displays  of 
bunting? 

(13)  Explain  the  formation  of  the  shield  and  three-flags 
unit. 

(14)  Which  way  should  the  fields  be  turned  in  fan  units 
composed  of  flags? 

(15)  Describe  the  principal  features  of  the  various  sam¬ 
ple  bunting  displays  illustrated. 


DECORATIONS 

(PART  1) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  forms  do  patriotic  and  memorial  displays 
generally  take? 

(2)  Describe  the  Fourth  of  July  display  illustrated  in 
Fig.  1. 

(3)  Explain  the  display  illustrated  in  Fig.  5. 

(4)  (a)  What  is  staff?  (b)  How  is  it  made  and  used? 

(5)  (a)  What  are  floats?  (b)  How  did  they  originate? 

(6)  Explain  the  general  plan  of  float  construction,  and 
describe  the  trimming  of  the  one  illustrated  in  Fig.  9. 

(7)  Give  some  details  of  vehicle  decoration. 

(8)  In  what  way  is  a  knowledge  of  arch  construction  of 
use  to  the  trimmer? 

(9)  (a)  How  are  stock  backgrounds  and  settings  got 
up?  (b)  Describe  a  few  of  the  samples  illustrated. 
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DECORATIONS 

(PART  2) 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  are  the  general  purposes  of  the  interior 
decorations  we  have  explained  in  this  section? 

(2)  What  is  said  concerning  all  other  interior  decora¬ 
tions? 

(3)  What  is  the  difference,  as  a  rule,  between  interior 
and  window-display  spaces? 

(4)  Explain  the  details  of  the  marginal  display  shown 
in  Fig.  2. 

(5)  Describe  the  method,  illustrated,  for  treating  stair¬ 
ways. 

(6)  Give  a  detailed  description  of  the  apple-orchard 
display. 

(7)  (a)  What  are  pampas  plumes?  ( b )  How  are  they 
used  in  decoration? 

(8)  Explain  the  main  features  and  the  symbolism  of  a 
harvest-home  decoration. 

(9)  Explain  the  subjects  of  the  tableaux  shown  in 
Figs.  19  to  29. 

(10)  (a)  What  is  meant  by  the  term  color  room,  as  used 
in  trimming?  ( b )  How  are  arms  and  ammunition  used  in 
decoration? 
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COLLECTION  OF 
ARTISTIC  DISPLAYS 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  What  do  you  understand  by  collective  displays? 

(2)  (a)  How  many  different,  though  related,  lines  of 

goods  are  shown  in  Fig.  1?  ( b )  Name  them. 

(3)  What  lines  make  up  the  display  illustrated  in  Fig.  3? 

(4)  Describe  the  display  shown  in  Fig.  8. 

(5)  (a)  What  display  feat  was  successfully  accomplished 

in  the  display  illustrated  in  Fig.  11?  ( b )  Explain  how  it 

was  done. 

(6)  Explain  the  display  entitled  “The  Seven  Ages 
of  Man.” 

(7)  What  criticism  is  made  on  the  display  shown  in 
Fig.  22? 

(8)  What  is  the  proper  method  of  analyzing  a  display? 

(9)  What  may  be  gained  by  a  knowledge  of  display 
analysis? 

(10)  Make,  in  your  own  words,  an  analysis  of  the  sample 
display  given  for  this  purpose. 
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ILLUMINATION  AND 
MOTION  IN  DISPLAYS 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  Is  it  necessary  for  a  trimmer  to  be  an  electrician? 
Give  reasons. 

(2)  What  is  said  of  regular  installation  and  inspection? 

(3)  (a)  What  is  a  cut-out?  ( b )  What  is  a  fuse? 
(c)  Describe  the  different  kinds  of  each  and  how  they  are 
applied. 

(4)  (a)  What  is  a  switch?  (b)  Describe  the  different 
kinds. 

(5)  What  extra  tools  are  necessary  to  equip  a  trimmer  to 
do  plain  electrical  wiring? 

(6)  Explain  how  flexible  wires  are  used. 

(7)  (a)  How  many  wiring  systems  are  there?  ( b )  What 
are  they?  (c)  Explain  the  difference  between  them. 

(8)  (a)  Which  wiring  system  is  most  commonly  used  for 
decorative  wiring?  (b)  Describe  this  wiring  for  a  straight 
design. 

(9)  What  is  said  on  the  subject  of  branch  circuits? 

(10)  How  is  the  number  of  lamps  to  be  used  in  circuits 
regulated  with  regard  to  the  carrying  capacity  of  wires? 

(11)  What  is  to  be  done  when  the  voltage  of  the  feed- 
wires  and  the  voltage  of  the  lamps  do  not  agree? 
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(12)  Explain  the  method  of  supplying  current  to  revolv¬ 
ing  designs. 

(13)  (a)  Explain  the  principle  used  in  flashers.  ( b )  De¬ 
scribe  how  a  simple  flasher  may  be  constructed. 

(14)  How  may  a  simple  speed  reducer  be  constructed? 

(15)  Explain  one  of  the  illuminated  designs  described. 

(16)  What  is:  (a)  the  volt?  ( b )  the  ampere?  ( c )  the 
ohm? 

(17)  Give  the  principal  insurance  rules. 

(18)  (a)  What  two  kinds  of  current  are  there?  (b)  State 
some  of  the  differences  between  them. 

(19)  Give  some  of  the  principle  precautions  to  be 
observed  in  electrical  wiring. 

(20)  How  may  lamp  globes  be  colored? 

(21)  What  is  said  of  motion  in  display  as  an  attraction? 

(22)  What  is  the  usual  motive  power  used  today  in 
displays? 

(23)  Describe  the  construction  of  one  of  the  gravity 
motors. 

(24)  Tell  how  simple  water  motors  may  be  constructed. 

(25)  How  may  wave  motion  be  imitated? 

(26)  Explain  one  method  for  rocking  a  boat. 

(27)  Describe  the  device  for  a  continuously  sailing  ship. 

(28)  What  advantage  is  there  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
pulleys  in  the  speed  reducer  shown  in  Fig.  32? 

(29)  Explain  plan  for  revolving  and  illuminating  a 
Christmas  tree. 

(30)  Describe  the  best  method  of  constructing  an  elec¬ 
trical  fountain. 


FIXTURES  AND  USEFUL 
INFORMATION 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

(1)  '  What  two  general  kinds  of  display  fixtures  are  there? 

(2)  Give  a  partial  list  of  each  kind  and  describe  some  of 
them  in  detail. 

(3)  (a)  What  are  pedestals?  (b)  What  are  box  pedestals? 

(4)  Mention  the  different  varieties  of  platforms  and 
step  fixtures. 

(5)  What  is  said  of  the  care  of  metal  fixtures? 

(6)  What  is  the  difference  between  a  collar  socket  and 
a  wall  socket? 

(7)  Give  the  items  and  dimensions  of  the  various  kinds 
of  decorative  lumber  that  should  be  kept  on  hand. 

(8)  (a)  What  are  hoop  designs?  (b)  Describe  a  sample. 

(9)  Describe  how  bendable  strips  are  used  in  designing. 

(10)  How  is  depth,  or  thickness,  given  to  framework 
designs? 

(11)  Explain  the  construction  of  a  handy  stock  column. 

(12)  Describe  the  chief  features  of  a  properly  arranged 
property  room  and  workshop. 

(13)  (a)  What  occasions  throughout  the  year  require 
special  decorative  features?  (b)  What  is  a  list  of  these 
events  called? 
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(14)  When  and  how  may  the  best  photograph  of  a 
window  decoration  be  secured? 

(15)  Why  are  incandescent  lamps  better  than  arc  lamps 
for  lighting  displays? 

(16)  Explain  methods  of  frosting  and  coloring  lamp 
bulbs. 

(17)  Describe  the  proper  method  of  cleaning  display 
windows. 

(18)  How  may  frosting  of  window  glass  be  prevented? 

(19)  Describe  the  proper  method  for  cleaning  waxwork. 

(20)  In  what  ways  are  sand  blast  and  steam  used  by 
trimmers? 

(21)  How  are  papier-mach6  ornaments  made? 

(22)  Tell  how  fabrics  may  be  made  fireproof  and  paper 
waterproof. 

(23)  '  What  is  necessary  to  keep  on  hand  in  order  to 
prepare  almost  any  water  color  desired  at  short  notice? 

(24)  Why  is  flour  paste  not  satisfactory  for  use  on  crape 
paper? 

(25)  (a)  How  are  display  expenses  sometimes  appor¬ 
tioned?  ( b )  Describe  the  best  display-recording  system  for 
this  purpose. 
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